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ADVERTISEMENT. 



THE Dissertation which stands 
first in the following pages was evi- 
dently written in conne^pn with the 
three Discourses on the Faith, of the 
Samaritans, puhlished in the second 
volume of Bishop Horsley's Ser- 
mons ; and appears by the form of 
compellation to havebeen, like them, 
originally delivered from: the Pulpit. 

It came into the Editor's hands 
in loose and unconnected sheets, and 
these were not arranged and exami- 
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THE Dissertation which stands 
first in the following pages, was evi- 
dently written in connexion with the 
three Discourses on the Faith, of the 
Samaritans, published in the second 
volume of Bishop Horsley's Ser- 
mons ; and appears by the form of 
compellation to have been, like them, 
originally delivered from, the Pulpit. 

It came into the Editor's hands 
in loose and unconnected sheets, and 
these were not arranged and exami- 
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ned by him till long after the publi- 
cation of the two first volumes of 
Sermons. After he had examined 
them, he found them to x^optain an 
unfinished Essay, which evidently 
had never been prepared by the 
Author for the press. He therefore 
laid it aside. But having shewn it^ 
during his stay in London in the 
month of May last, to some literary 
friends, he was strongly advised to 
publish it; for though confessedly 
an incomplete work, yet it was 
deemed worthy of publication, as 
displaying the Bishop's thoughts on 
an important subject. 

In this opinion he anxiously hopes 
the literary world in general may be 









wi^ tbe ^B^or imH :^ Author; 

» - • - 

for it is again iie^eat^ ' that lObe 
Manuscript was not left in that stad^ 

in which the latter, had he been 
living, would have published it : In- 
dieed a MRote found in one of the 
pages of the MSuscript expressly 

States, that it was the Author's in- 
tention to have revised it. 

To the Dissertation the Editor 
has added nine hitherto unpub- 
lished Sermons, collected and ar- 
ranged from scattered and mutilated 
Manuscripts ; but which, in his 
opinion, now that they are arran- 
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ged, display the same vigour of 
^o!ight>- and the same masterly 
powers of expounding Scripture, 
as characterize his Father's otl^er 
Theological Works. 

Jhmiee, January Sl^ 1815. 
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THE expectation of an extraordinary person 
who shonld arise in Judea^ and be the instrument 
of great improvements in the manners and condition 
of mankind^ was almost if not altogether universal 
at the time of our Saviour's birth ; and had been 
gradually spreading and getting strength for some 
time before it. The fact is so notorious to all who 
have any knowledge of antiquity^ that it is needless 
to attempt any proof of it. It may be assumed as a 
principle^ which even an infidel of candour would 
be ashamed to deny ; or if any one would deny it^ 
I would decline all dispute with such an adversary 
as too ignorant to receive conviction^ or too disingen* 
uous to acknowledge what he must secretly admit, 

B 
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If we inquire what were the general grounds of 
the expectation which so generally prevailed^ the an- 
swer to the question is exceedingly obvious : That 
the ground of this expectation was probably some 
traditional^ obscure remembrance of the original 
promises. Bnt the great point is^ to discover by 
what means this remembrance was perpetuated in 
the later and darker ages of idolatry^ when the 
name of Jehovah was forgotten^ and his worship 
neglected^ except in one nation in which the know- 
ledge and worship of the invisible Creator was mi- 
raculously preserved. 

Now my conjecture is^ that this was effected by a 
collection of very early prophecies^ which were com- 
mitted to writing in a very early age^ and were ac- 
tually existing in many parts of the worlds though 
little known till the extirpation of Paganism^ by 
the propagation of the Gospel. I am well aware 
how extravagant such an opinion may appear in 
this incredulous age. But I stand not in the judg- 
ment of infidels^ I speak to a Christian audience. 
They will judge of the probability of my asser- 

tion^ when I have stated the grounds on which I 
build it. 
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For the more perspicuous arrangement of my 
argument I shall divide it into two parts. — 

Firsts I shall prove the fact from historical evi- 
dence^ that the Gentile world in the darkest ages 
was in possession^ not of vague and traditional^ but 
of explicit written prophecies of Christ When I 
have established the fact^ and by that means shewn 
the immediate cause of the expectation vi^hich so 
generally prevailed^ I shall then produce the more 
remote and higher cause^ and prove that these 
written prophecies were the remains of divine 
oracles of the earliest ages. 

Firsty For the fact that the Gentile world in the 
dJGirkest ages was possessed of explicit written 
prophecies of Christy I shall found the proof of it on 
the contents of a very extraordinary book^ which was 
preserved at Borne under the name of the oracles of 
the Gumaean Sibyl^ which was held in such venera- 
tion that it was deposited in a stone chest in the 
temple of Jupiter in the capitol^ and committed to 

the care of two persons expressly appointed to that 
ofRce. For the contents of this book I shall make no 
appeal to the quotations of the ancient fathers. I 
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am well persuaded that many of them were deceived^^ 
and that the verses which they produce as prophe- 
cies of Christ found in the Sibylline books^ and 
which contain rather a minute detail of the miracu- 
lous circumstances of our Saviour^s life than general 
predictions of his advent and his office^ were scanda- 
lous forgeries. And God forbid that I should en- 
deavour to restore the credit of an imposture that 
bath been long since exploded. At the same time I 
must observe^ that though this censure be just as ap- 
plied to the later fathers^ yet the testimony of the 
earlier^ of Justin Martyr in particular^ and of Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus^ seem deserving of more credit : 
Not so much for Uie great learning and piety of 
those venerable writers, for with all this they were 
, very capable of giving too easy credit to what might 
seem to serve their cause ; but because tl^ey lived 
before the age of pious frauds, as they were called, 
commenced, and while the Sibylline books were 



* It is remarkable, however, that Celsus charged the Christians 
of his time with interpolating the SibjUiue books. Origen chal- 
lenges him to support the accusation by specific instances of 
the fraud, and insinuates that the most ancient copies of those 
books had the passages which Celsus esteemed insertions of the 
Christians. Contra Celsvm, p. 368, 369. E. 
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extant ; so that they might easily have been confu- 
ted by the heathens^ had they alledged as quotations 
firom those books^ forged predictions which appear- 
ed not in the authentic copies. Of their evidence 
however I shall not avail myself; for -I would build 
my assertion on none but the most solid ground. I 
shall therefore take my idea of the contents of these 
books entirely from the testimony of heathen writers. 
At least I shall make no use of any assertion even 
of the earliest fathers ; much less shall I credit any 
of the quotations of the later^ except so far as I find 
ihem supported by the most unquestionable heathen 
evidence. 

Among heathen writers^ I believe^ it would be in 
vain to seek for any quotations of particular passa- 
ges from the Sibylline oracles. They never made 
any. For^ to produce the words of the Sibylline 
text^ would have been dangerous violation of a law^ 
by which the publication of any part of these wri- 
tings was made a capital offence. We have how- 
ever such representations of the general argument of 
the book^ and of the general purport of particular 
prophecies^ as afford a strong presumption in favour 
of the opinion we have advanced^ that it was com- 
posed of adulterated fragments of the patriarchal 
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prophecies and records^ and that put it out of doubt^ 
that of much of the prophetic part the Messiah was 
the specific subject 

From the general argument of the book as it is 
represented by heathen writers^ it is very evident 
that it could be no forgery of heathen priestcraft; 
for this reason^ that it was exceedingly unfavorable 
to that system of idolatrous superstition^ which it 
was the great concern and interest of the heathen 
priesthood to propagate and support ; and this was 

probably the true reason that the Roman Senate 
committed the book to the custody of two of the Au- 
gural College^ and kept it from the inspection of the 
vulgar by the severest laws. Now this extraordinary 
fact^ that it was little for the interests of idolatry that 
the contents of the GumsBan oracles should be divul- 
ged^ we learn from a dispute which was keenly agita- 
ted at Rome^ between the friends of Julius Gssar and 
the leader of the republican party; in the course of 
which a member of the Augural College in the heat 
of argument let the secret out. 

Julius CsBsar^ yon know^ attained the height of 
his power within a few years before our Saviour's 
burth : little was wanting to his greatness but the 
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title of a king of which he was ambitious. The dif- 
ficulty was to bring the Senate to confer it ; for^ 
vdthont iheir sanction it was unsafe to assume it. 
One of his adherents thought of an expedient not 
unlikely to succeed. He produced ft prophecy from 
the Cumsan Sibyl of a king who was to arise at 
this time^ whose monarchy was to be universal^ and 
whose govemment would be necessary and essential 
to the happiness of the world. The artful statesman 
knew^ that if he could once create a general persua« 
sion upon the credit of this prophecy^ that universal 
monarchy was to be established^ and that the state 
of the world required it^ the difficulty would not be 
great to prove^ that G»sar was the person of his times 
best qualified to wield the sceptre. 

The republican party took the alarm. Tully was 
at that time its chief support^ and his great abilities 
were called forth to oppose this stratagem of the 
dictator's faction. In his opposition to it he brings 
no charge of falsification against those who alleged 
this prophecy. He denies not that a prophecy to 
this effect was actually contained in the Sibylline 
books^ to which as a member of the Augural College 
he had free access^ and when he allowed the exis- 
tence of the prophecy^ he was a better politician 
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than to make the application of it to Gssar the point 
of controversy^ and to risk the success of bis opposi- 
tion to the sehemes of GsBsar's party upon the preca- 
rious success of that particular question. Confessing 
the prophecy he knew it was impolitic to attempt to 
apply it to any but a Roman^ and applying it to a 
Soman it had been difficult to draw it away from 
GaBsar. He therefore takes another ground. — 
Having granted that the prophecy was &irly alleged 
by the opposite party from the Sibylline books^ he 
attempts to overthrow the credit of the prophecy by 
a general attack on the credit of the books in which 
it was found. He affirms that these Sibylline ora- 
cles were no prophecies. His argument is^ that in 
the writings of the Sibyl no marks are to be found of 
phrenzy or disorder^ which the heathens conceived 
to be the necessary state of every prophet's mind 
while he prophesied^ because the prophets of their 
oracular temples affected it. But these books^ he 
says^ carried such evident marks of art and study^ 
particularly in the regular structure of the verse^ as 
proved that it was the work of a writer who had the 
natural use and possession of his faculties. This 
statement of TuUy's may be correct^ but his conclu- 
sion is erroneous^ at least it must appear so to us 
who take our notions of prophetic style from the spe- 
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dkn^ns Which the Bible furnishes : for the tnle pro- 
phets were never impeded or disturbed in the natund 
Use and possession of their faculties by the divin6 
impulse. Their faculties were n6t disturbed^ but 
exalted and invigorated; And ill the most ani- 
mated of the sacred prophecies w4 find^ beside what 
might be the natural chahicter of the prophetic styld^ 
force^ elevation, tod sudden transition,— we find 
beside, an exquisite art of composition^ and a won- 
derful regularity of versification. However, th6 tlo- 
man critic having proved, as he imztgined from this 
circumstance, that these Sibylline oracles were n6 
prophecies, concludes his whole argument with this 
edifying remark : ^^ Let us then, says he> adhere to 
the prudent practice of duit ancestoi*s; let us keep 
the Sibyl in religious privacy ; these writings are in- 
deed rather calculated to extinguish than to propa- 
gate superstition.^^ This testimony is above all 
exwptidn. Tully, as an augur, had free Access to 
the book in question. It cannot be doubted that ht 
would improve his opportunities ; for he was a man 
of an exquisite taste, of much learned curiosity; 
and, with these endowments, of a very religious turn 
of mind. It is certain therefore that he speaks upon 
the best information ; and he is the more to be cre« 
dit«d; as this frank confession fell from him in the 
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iieat of a political debate in which he took an interes- 
ted part. And from this testimony we may conclude, 
that the ancient fathers^ whatever- judgment is to be 
-passed apon their pretended quotations from the Si- 
bylline books; were not mistaken in the general 
assertion^ that the worship of the one true God^ the 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul, and of a fotare 
retribution^ were inculcated in these writings ; which 
it seems^ in TuUy's judgment, (and a competent 
judge he was,) were proper weapons to combat idol- 
titry : and by what weapons may error be more sue- 
ii^essf uUy combated than by the truth ? 

If the Sibylline oracles in their general tenor were 
unfriendly to the interests of idolatry, it is the less to 
be wondered, that they should contain predictions 
of its final extirpation : Of this I shall now produce 
the evidence; still relying, not upon particular 
quotations, but upon the general allusions of the 
heathen writers. 

Virgil the celebrated Roman poet flourished in the 
court of Augustus no long time before our Saviour's 
birth, when the general expectation of a person to 
appear who should abolish both physical and moral 
evil, was at the highest. 
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Among his works still extant is a congratnlatoiy 

i 

poem addressed to a noble Roman, the poefs friend^ 
who bore the high office of consul at the time v^hen 
it was written. The occasion seems to have been 
the birth of some child^ in whose fortunes FoUio 
the poet's friend was nearly interested. The com- 
pliment to PoUio is double^ being partly drawn from 
a flattering prediction of the infant'a future greatness^ 
(for it is affirmed^ iliat he will prove nothing less 
than the expected deliverer^) and partly from this 
circumstance^ that the year of FoUio's consulate 
Bbould be distinguished by the birth of such a child. 
Whoever should read this poem without a know- 
ledge of the history of the times would conclude^ 
that it was a compliment to FoUio upon the birth of 
Jiis own son. 

But it is a very extraordinary^ but a very certain 
fac^ that the consul had no son bom in the year of 
his consulate^ or within any short time before or after 
it Nor will the history of these times furnish us 
' with any child born within a moderate distance of 
Follio's year of office^ which^ by its rank and con- 
nexion with his family^ might seem of sufficient im- 
portance to be the subject of this congratulation^ 
even when all possible allowance has been made 
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for a poet's exaggeration and a courtier'd flatter;^ . 
But what is most worthy of remark^ and the most 
for my present purpose^ is the description which the 
heathen poet gives of the extraordinary person that 
)ie expected ; of liis origin^ his achievements^ and 
the good consequences of his appearance ; which is 
snch^ that if any illiterate person who was to hear 
this poem read, in an exact translation^ with the 
omissioii only of the names of heathen deities^ and of 
pdlusion to profane mythology^ which occur in a few 
passages^ — any illiterate person who was to hear 
the poem read with these omissions^ which would not 
fit all affect the general sense of it^ if he had not been 
told before that it was the composition of an heathen 
fiuthor, would without hesitation pronounce it to be a 
prophecy of the Messiah^ or a poem at least upon that 
subject written in express imitation of the style of the 
Jewish prophets. The resemblance between the 
images of this poem and those in which the inspired 
prophets describe the times of the Messiah^ has ever 
been remarked with surprise by the learned^ as in^ 
deed it is much too striking to escape notice ; and 
many attempts have been made to account for it. 
It has been imagined^i that the poet had actually bor- 
rowed his images from the prophets. The bookai 
cf the Qld Testament having been translated into. 



^ 
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the Greek language long before the days of Tirgil^ 
it has been supposed^ that he might have become 
conversant ivith the sacred writings , in the Greek 
translation. 

But I see no reason to believe that these books 
were ever in any credit among the Romans^ or that 
the contents of them were known tt all, except to 
some few who were proselytes to the Jewish 

ireligion. 

It has been supposed, that Herod's visit at the 
court of Augustus might be the means of making 
the Roman poet acquainted with the Hebrew bards. 
Herod indeed was some months at Rome, but there 
is little probability that the king, or any of his train^ 
liad leisure to be the poet's tutor in Hebrew leam- 
. ing. It is very strange that in so many attempts to 
account for the extraordinary fact under considera- 
tion, more attention should not have been paid to the 
account which the poet himself has given of it. He 
refers to the oracles of the GumsBan Sibyl as the 
source from which he drew these predictions. And 
iH this lay the whole force of his compliment to 
Follio, — Tftat the child whose future greatness was 
the object of PollWs awMtion^ would prove to he 
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that pevMnage whom the CunuBaik Sibyl hoi an^ 
nounced as a deliverer oj the world from physical 
and moral evil : For that is the sum and snbstanee 
of the character according to the poet's description* 
Here^ then^ we have the clear testimony of this hea- 
then poet^ that the oracles of the Sibyl contained a 
prophecy^ not accomplished when he wrote this con- 
gratulatory poem to his friend^ but likely to be accom- 
plished in the rising generation^ of the appearance 
of a veiy extraordinary person. We know that the 
Jewish prophets marked the same time for the sea- 
son of the Messiah's advent. From the strain of 
the poet^s compliments we gather the particulars 
of the Sibylline prophecy in regard to the character 
which it ascribes to the person whose appearance 
it announced ; we find that this character perfectly 
agrees witti that of the Mei^siah as it is drawn by the 
Jewish prophets ; the difference being only this^ that 
the Jewish prophecies are more circumstantial than 
the Sibylline, 

The sum of the character is the same in both ; in 
its nature unequivocal^ and such as even in the 
general outline could not possibly belong to different 
persons in the same age. 
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The object of the Sibylline oracle^ as well as tbe 
Messiah of the Jews^ was to be of heavenly extrac- 
tion^ — ^the high offspring of the gods, the great seed 
of Jupiter. He was to strike an universal peace^ 
and to command the whole world ; and in this uni- 
versal government he was to exercise his father's 
virtues. He was to abolish all violence and injus- 
tice^ to restore the life of man to its original simplicity 
and innocence^ and tbe condition of man to its origL- 
Aal happiness* He was to abolish the causes of vio- 
lent death ; and all deaths considered as a curse^ is 
violent. He wf|s to kill the serpent, and purge the 
vegetable kingdom of its poisons. The blesswgs of 
IiIb reign were to reach even to the brute creation ; 
for the beasts of the forest were to lose their savage 
nature, that the ox might graze in security within 
dght of the lion. 

It is evident, therefore^ that the Jewish prophecies 
and the Sibylline oracles announce the same person, 
and of consequence^ that the Sibylline oracles con- 
tainied a prediction of the Messiah. Nor is it to be 
wondered^ that the images of sacred prophecy should 
abound in this treasure of the heathen temples, if it 
was composed of adulterated fragments of true pro- 
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phecies. The thing seems inexplicable upon any 
other supposition. 

Thus it appears, that the Romans at leasts in the 
ages of their worst idolatry^ were in possession of a 
book which they held^ though they knew not why, 
in religious veneration, containing explicit prophe- 
cies of Christ. An extraordinary accident recorded 
in history furnishes an incontestable proof that the 
same prophecies were extant in a very late age^ in 
various parts of the world. 

About a century before oiir Saviour's birth the 
book of the Gum»an Sibyl was destroyed by a fire 
which broke out in the Capitol, and consumed the 
temple where those writings were deposited. The 
Roman Senate thought it of so much importance to 
repair the loss, that they sent persons to make a new 
collection of the Sibylline oracles in different parts 
of Asia, in the islands of the Archipelago, in Africa, 
and in Sicily ; for in all these parts copies, or at least 
fragments, of these prophecies were supposed to be 
preserved. The deputies after some time returned 
with a thousand verses, more or less, collected in 
different places, from which the most learned men at 
Rome were employed to select what they judged the 
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most antbentic; aud this collection wais dispbsited to 
supply the loss of the origiuaL 

I have BOW established my fact^ that from the first 
ages of profane history to the very time of our Sa- 
viour's birtb^ explicit predictions of him were extant 
in the Gentile worlds in books which were ever 
holden in religious veneration^ and which were de- 
posited in their temples. The matter of these pro- 
phecies^ and the agreement of the imagety of their 
language^ with what we find in the prophecies of 
holy writ^ is I think a sufficient argument of their 
. divine original. Observe^ I affirm not in general of 
the Sibylline books that they were divine^ much less 
do I affirm that the Sibyls were women who had the 
gift of prophecy. I believe that they were fabulous 
personages^ to whom the ignorant heathens ascribed 
^he most ancient of their sacred books^ when the trnt 
origin i»f them was forgotten. But the existence of 
"fcliese imaginary prophetesses^ and the authority of 
^^e writings ascribed to them^ are distinct questilons* 
^^hether these books contained prophecies of Christ 
^s a question of fact in which the affirmative is supi^ 
ported by the highest historical evidence. That 
these prophecies^ wherever they might be founds 
Goald be of no other than divine original^ the matter 

and the style of them is in my judgment an irrefrag- 

D 
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»ble argument ; when and where these propheeies 
were originally delivered, to whom they were ad- 
dressed^ and bow they came to make a part of the 
treasure of the heathen temples^ are questions which 
remain to be considered. 

That they were drawn from the Jewish prophecies 
is improbable ; for the books of the Cumaean Sibyl 
fell into the hands of the Romans^ if we may credit 
flieir historians^ in a very early age^ when they were 
an obscure inconsiderable people^ without any con- 
nexions in the £asi^ and long before any part of the 
Old Testament was extant in the Greek langnage. 
And yet after the first settlement of the Jews in Ga- 
naan^ I am persuaded that true prophets were no 
where to be found but in the Jewish church. These 
prophecies then^ that were current in the Gentile 
world in later ages^ since they were neither forgeries 
of the heathen priests^ nor founded on the Jewish 
prophecies^ must have been derived from prophecies 
morc^ ancient than the Jewish. They were frag- 
ments (mutilated perhaps and otherwise corrupted^) 
but they were fragments of the most ancient prophe- 
cies of the patriarchal ages. By what means 
fragments of the prophecies of the patriarchal ages 
might be preserved among idolatrous nations is the 
difficulty to be explained. 
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. To clear this question it will be necessary to con- 
sider^ what was the actual state of revealed religion 
in the interval between the first appearance of idol- 
atry in the world and the institution of the Jewish 
church by Moses. 

I shall show you^ that though the beginning of 

idolatry through man's degeneracy was earlier than 
might have been expected^ its progress through 

Gbd's gracious interposition was slower than is gen- 
erally believed; That for some ages after it begany 
the world at large enjoyed the light of revelation ill 
a very considerable degree : That^ while the cor- 
roption was gradually rising to its height^ Providence 
was taking measures for the general restoration at 
the appointed season : That the gift of prophecy wft0 
vouchsafed long before the institution of the Mosaic 
church : That letters being in use in the East long 
before that epochs the ancient prophecies were com- 
mitted to writing ; and that^ by the mysterious ope- 
ration of that Providence which directs all tempora- 
ry and partial evil to everlasting and universal good^ 
the blind superstition of idolaters was itself made 
the means of preserving these writings^ not pure^. 
but in a state that might serve the purpose of prepa- 
ring the Gentiles for the advent of our Lord^ and 
maintaining a religious veneration for them. 
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I am then to consider what was the actaal dtate 
^ of revealed religion^ between the first appearance 
of idolatry in the world and the institution of the 
Mosaic church by Moses. 

Firsty It is obvious that the worship of Jehovah 
was originally universal, without any mixture of idol- 
atry among the sons of Adam for some time after 
the creation ; and that it became universal again 
among the descendants of Noah for some ages after 
Che flood. It is obvious, that so long as this was 
universal, the promises would be universally remem*- 
bered ; both the general promises of man's redemp- 
Hon, and the particular promiseigf of blessings to. 
pertain families ; and when the defection to idolatry 
l)egan, these particular promises would be the means^ 
of retarding its progi*ess, and of preserving tha 
worship of the true God in the descendants of those 
to whom these promises were made, for some agesi 
at leaisit after tl^e revolt of the vest qf mankindl. 

And, on the other hand, wherever the true wor- 
ihip kept its ground, the promises could not sink 
into oblivion. 

Thfis I conceive the promises to Abraham would 
f^r §Q;(|^e time be remembered, not only in Isaac's^ 
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&mily> and in the twelve tribes of Arabians descen. 
ding from Ishmael, bnt among the nations that arose 
from his sons by his second wife^ Keturah; and 
these^ if I mistake not^ peopled the whole conntry 
that lay between the Arabian and the Persian Gulf, 
and occupied considerable trficts in Africa, and in 
the upper part of Asia near the Caspian Sea ; and 
the memory of these promises, in all these nations, 
would for several ages keep the true religion in 
some degree alive. So the earlier promises to Shem 
contained in Noah's prophetic benediction, would 
be for some time remembered among his posterity ; 
find accordingly we find from ancient history, that 
the Persians, the Assyrians, and the people of Me« 
sopotamia, the offspring of Shem, through his sons 
£lam, Ashur, and Aram, were among the last na* 
tions that fell into any gross idolatry. 

Now if we are right in these principles, (and I 
think they are principles in which it is impossible 
to be greatly in the wrong, for the memory which 1 
suppose of blessings promised to the head of a family, 
with which some degree of veneration for the Deity 
frt)m whom they came and by whose providence they 
were to be accomplished, that is, some degree of the 
true religion would be insep9.rably connected ; — ^the 
inemory I say of such blessings seems but a neceei- 
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saiy effect of that eomplaeency which men natunlly 
feel in the notion that they have a claim^ or that they 
stand within a probable expectation of a claim to 
hereditary honour and distinctions ;) but if we are 
right in the supposition of some long remembrance 
of the promises^ and a preservation of tiie true religion 
among the descendants of the Patriarchs to whom 
the promises were giveui the &st defection from the 
wwship of the true God could not be universal^ it 
conld only be partiaL And the eff^ect of a partial 
defection would be^ that all the nations whose loyalty 
to the Sovereign Lord remained unshaken^ would 
take measures to resist the corruption and maintain 
among themselves the true worship of the true God* 

Something of this kind seems to have happened 
early in the antediluvian world. ^^ In the days of 
^^ Enos men began to call themselves by the name of 
<^ Jehovah.'^ At this time pious men took alium at 
the beginning of idolatry in the reprobate family of 
Gain^ and formed themselves in a distinct party, and 
took a name of distinction to themselves as worship, 
pers of the true God. They called themselves by 
the name of Jehovah as we now call ourselves by the 
name of Christ; and they probably made profession 
of the true religion by some public rites, 
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As human natare is in all ages much the same^ 
something similar is likely to have happened upon 
the first revival of idolatry after the flood. The mea- 
sures that were used for the preservation of the tme 
religion were likely to be some one^ or all of these^ 

If any of the nations that adhered to the true God 

had in these ages the use of letters (and the use of 

letters in the East^ I am persuaded^ is of much 

greater antiquity than is generally supposed^) they 

would commit to writing, and collect in books what 

Audition had preserved of the beginning of the world 

and the promises to their ancestors. These books 

Would be committed to some public bnstody^ and 

preserved as a sacred treasure. 

That something of this kind was done, appears 
I think from fragments which still remain of ancient 
Eastern histories^ which in certain particulars of the 
deluge, and in the dates which they assign to the rise 
<^f the most ancient kingdoms, are wonderfully con* 
aonant with the Mosaic records. 

Again, the most interesting passages of the 
^wcient history of the world, particularly the promi- 
«es, they would put into verse, that they might more 
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e&sily be committed to memory. It would be paxt 
of the education of the youth of both sexes and of all 
conditions^ to make them get these verses by heart. 
They would be set to music and sung at certain stated 
festivals. That this was done (that it could hardly 
be omitted) is highly probable^ because it was the 
universal practice of all the .nations of antiquity to 
jrecord in song whatever they wished should be long 
remembered^-^the e:^ploits of their warriors^ their 
lessons of morality^ their precepts of religion^ and 
their laws. They would institute public rites^ in 
which the history of the old world and of the privil- 
eged patriarchs in particular^ would be commemo- 
rated in certain enigmatical ceremonies* In these 
there would be allusions to the deluge^ to the ark^ 
to the raven and the doye^ to Noah's intoxication^ 
to the diflerent behaviour of his three sons upon that 
occasion^ to Abraham's entertainment of his three 
guests from heaven, to his battle with the confederate 
kings^ to the offering of Isaac, to the exile of Uagar 
and her son, and other parts of patriarchal history. 
That something of this kind was done, appears, I 
think, by manifest allusions, that we find to some of 
these particulars in the religious rites of some ancient 
nations, even after they became idolaters. These 
institutions would perhaps in the end be the means 
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of Spreading the corraptioii they were intendiad to 
resist. At the first they Would be simple^ signift* 
cant^ perspicuous^ and df good effect; but by 
degrees additions would be made to them Without 
anv attention to the original meanings for no other 
purpose but to add to the gaiety and splendor of the 
spectacle: And these improvements of the shew 
would be multiplied till they destroyed the signifi- 
cance of the symbol^ and rendered the simple lind 
instructive rite^ first inconsistent^ then obscure^ ab* 
surd^ and unintelligible^ at last perhaps lascivious 
and obscene. 

This^ however^ Would be the consequence of a 
slow and gradual corruption ; and I mention it only 
to remark^ what extreme caution should be used in 
introducing any thing into religious rites which may 
too forcibly strike the grosser senses^ and by imper- 
ceptible degrees change public worship from an 
employment of the intellect into an amusement of 
the imagination. Our churchy when she separated 
irom the Roman communion^ wisely retrenched thd 
pomp and gaiety of shews and processions^ while 
she retained every thing that was truly majestic and 
might serve to elevate the mind of the worshipper. 
Public worship should be simple without meanness^ 
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dignified without pageantry. But tbis by the way* 
I return to my subject. — 

These were the means which men were likely to 
employ, (I shall come afterwards to speak' of means 
employed^ as I conceive^ by God himself); but 
these are means which men would be likely to em- 
ploy to resist the progress of idolatry when it first 
began. 

Written collections of traditional history^ songs of 
high and holy argument^ rites and shews of histo- 
rical allusion : and these means could not but have 
a lasting and a great effect to preserve the true reli- 
gion, in some considerable degree at least, among 
all the nations where they were practised ; that is, 
not only among Abraham's descendants but in all 
the other branches of Shem's posterity. Among 
the Edomites, Moabites, Arabians, Assyrians, Per- 
sians, and many other people of less note, notwith- 
standing that many of these in later times became 
the worst of idolaters. 

In what age or in what country idolatry made its 
first appearance we have no certain information. 
The suspicion, I think, may reasonably fall upon 
Canaan, from the curse which is so emphatically 
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pronounced upon him upon the occasion of his fa- 
ther's crime^ rather than upon any other of Ham's 
descendants, which must have had its reason in 
some particular impiety in the character of Ga&aaa 
himself^ or of his early descendants. We have it 
however from the highest authority^ that it prevailed 
in that part of Mesopotamia where the race of the 
Chaldeans afterwards arose, in the days of Terah ' 
the father of Abraham. For Joshua begins his last 
exhortation to the Israelites with reminding them^ 
that ^^ in old time their fathers dwelt on the other 
^^ side of the flood, even Terah the father of Abra- 
^' ham and the father of Nachor, and they served 
^^ other gods." This passage puts it out of doubt 
that some sort of idolatry prevailed in Tenth's time 
in his country. But it amounts not to a certain 
proof that Terah or any of his ancestors were them<» 
selves idolaters ; for the expression, that they ser- 
vedf necessarily imports no more than that they 
lived as subjects in countries where other gods 
were worshipped. In this sense it is said of the 
Jewish people in their dispersion, they should serye 
other gods ; and yet the Jews in their dispersions 
have never been idolaters. In the sequel of this 
same speech the sernce which the fathers of the 
Israelites, while they dwelt beyond the flood, paid 
to other gods, is so expressly opposed to the wor^ 
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•hip of Jehovah now required of the Israelites^ that 
little doubt can remain that the expression of ser- 
ving other -gods is to be taken here in its literal 
ineaningy-^that the ancestors of Abraham^ and 
Abraham himself^ before God^s gracious call^ were 
infected with the idolatry which in that age prevail- 
ed* 

It is not to my present purpose to trace the pro- 
gress of idolatry through all its different stages, it 
will be sufficient for me to shew, that for many ages 
the worship of the true God subsisted, though pre- 
posterously blended with the superstitions adoration 
of fictitious deities and even of images. Just as at 
this day in the church of Rome, the worship of the 
ever-blessed Trinity subsists in preposterous con- 
junction with the idolatrous worship of canonized 
men and inanimate relics. 

When Abraham took up his abode in Gerar the 
^hief city of the Philistine, Abimelech the king of 
Gerar became enamoured of his wife. Upon this 
pccasion God came to Abimelech, and the motive 
of hisi ^^pming was in mercy to Abimelech, that he 
might no,t draw destruction upon himself and upon 
Ills family by the indignity which he was upon the 
|K4iit qf offering to 4''traham's wife, f'rpni this 
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it has been with ^at probability coneloded^ that 
this Abimeleeh and the people which he governed 
were worshippers of God; for it is not likely that 
sueh tenderness should have been shown to a wick- 
.ed prince and a wicked nation. Sarah's purity 
might have been preserved by other means. Nor 
does the Immility and submission with which Abim- 
eleeh receives the heavenly warnings nor the severity 
with which he expostulates with the patriarch for 
his unjust suspicion of him and his subjects^ suit the 
character of one who feared not God. 

Againy in the days of Isaac another Abimeleeh^ 
the son or grandson of the former^ in an interview 
with Isaac (the object of which was to compose 
some quarrels that had arisen between Isaac's 
herdsmen and his own subjects)^ tells Isaac that 
lie saw certainly that Jehovah was with him. 
That under this conviction he solicited his friend- 
ship and his peace ; and he calls Isaac the Blessed 
^F Jehovah. This is the language of one who fear- 
ed Jehovah and acknowledged his providence. In 
tlie d>ys of Abraham therefore^ and of Isaac^ the 
Worship of the true God was not yet extinguished 
^^ong the idolaters of Palestine, 
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In Mesopotamia^ in the same age^ the family of 
Nachor, Abraham's brother^ was not untainted with 
idolatry. Laban had certain images which he calls 
his gods^ for which it should seem that-his danghter 
Rachel entertained some degree of veneration. 
Tet two occasions are recorded^ upon which Laban 
mentions the name of Jehovah^ and acknowledges 
his providence. The first iis^ when he receives 
Abraham's steward^ who came as a suitor on the. 
part of Isaac to Rebecca ; the second^ when he sol- 
emnly calls Jehovah to witness the reciprocal en- 
gagements of friendship between Jacob and himself 
at their parting. 

In Egypt^ the great workshop of Satan^ where 
ihe molten images were cast which in later ages 
all the world adored^ — ^in Egypt idolatry was in its 
infancy (if it had at all gotten ground) in the days 
of Joseph. For when Joseph was brought to Pha« 
raoh to interpret his dream^ the holy patriarch and 
the Egyptian king speak of God in much the same 
language, and with the same acknowledgment of 
his overruling providence. 

It may be added that this dream^ though perhaps 
the chief end of it was the elevation of Joseph and 
the settlement of Jacob's family in Goshen^ is some 
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ailment of a care of providence for the Egyptian 
people ; for by tliis merciful warning they were en- 
abled to provide against the seven years of famine. 
Idolatry therefore in this country was in no ad- 
vanced state in Joseph's time^ and the settlement 
of the patriarchs there^ and the rank and authority 
that Joseph held^ must have checked its growth for 
flome considerable period. 
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At the time when the Israelites went out of Egypt^ 

-J 

tiiat country and the land of Canaan were sunk in 
ifae grossest idolatry. The name of Jehovah was 

m 

forgotten^ and in the public religion no traces were 
temaining of his worship. And yet the examples 
upon record of particular persons who amid the 
general aposlacy retained some attachment to the 
aervice of the true 6od^ afford I think an argument^ 
that in either country this extreme degeneracy was 
aft that time of no very ancient date. 

The two Egyptian women to whom Pharaoh 
committed the iniquitous business of stifling the male 
children of the Hebrews in the birth ^^ feared God^^^ 
i. e. they feared the true God ; for the superstitious 
fear of idols is never in the Scripture language 
called the fear of God. They feared God in that 
degree that they would not execute the king's com* 
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mand ; and tliat the trae fear of God was the motive 
from which they acted^ appears from the recom- 
pense they receivod : ^^ Because the midwives fear- 
^^ ed God^ God dealt well with them and made their 
'^ families great and prosperous.'' The mixed mul- 
titude which went with Moses out of Egypt^ though 
not genuine Israelites^ were surely in some degree 
worshippers of the God of Israel ; for idolaters^ in 
the proper sense of the word^ would hardly have 
been permitted to' follow the armies of the Lord. 
And after forty years^ *when the Israelites arrived 
at the land of Ganaan^ Joshua's spies found in the 
tovm of Jericho a woman who confessed that ^' Je« 
^^hovah the God of Israel^ he is God in heaven 
^^ above and in the earth beneath.'^ And from this 
persuasion and in confident expectation of the ex- 
ecution of his vengeance on her guilty country^ she 
entertained the Israelitish spies and managed their 
escape^ for which she is commemorated by Bt 
Paul in his epistle to the Hebrews among the emi- 
aent examples of faith. 

These remains of true religion which were found 
in Egypt and Canaan so late as the days of Moses 
and Joshua are I think a proofs that a total aposta- 
ey from the invisible Creator to the worship of fie* 
titious deities as the sole managers and masters of 
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this lower worlds general as it was now become^ 
had not however long prevailed in the countries 
where the corruptions of idolatry were of the longest 
standing, and may be supposed to have made the 
greatest advances. 

And as for the idolatry of the older and the mild* 
er sort, which retaining the worship of the true God 
and acknowledging his providence, added a super^ 
stitious adoration of certain inferior spirits, who 
were supposed to have a delegated command under 
the controul of the Supreme over different parts of 
nature, from this even the chosen family itself was 
not always pure. 

When the patriarch was to take up his abode at 

Bethel, the place where QoA appeared to him when 

he fled from Esau, which he considered as sActified 

by God^s immediate presence, we find him ordering 

his household to put away their strange gods ; of 

which they had no small variety, as appears by the 

8acred historian's expression, that in compliance 

with this injunction they gave unto Jacob all their 

strange gods. These were probably the idols 

which Rachel brought with her from Mesopotamia, 

with others introduced by Judah's marriage with 

the daughter of a Canaanite. 

F 
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Upon occasion of this removal to Bethel the patri- 
arch reformed the worship of his family and his de- 
pendants^ and took measures to prevent an immediate 
revival of the corruption. He put the objects 
superstitious adoration 0!}t of sight^ burying the idol 
under an oak near Shechem. But none that is con 
versant with the sacred histo/y of the Israelites 
doubt, that'after Jacob's death his descendants con 
tracted a new stain, and in the later years of thei 
sojournment in Goshen were deeply infected wit 
the idolatry which then prevailed in Egypt, to whic 
in the desert they discovered an attachment. TI& c 
molten calf they made in Horeb was surely not thrc 
first they bad worshipped. 

I have now considered as I proposed the general 
state of religion in the world before the institution of 
the Jewish church. I have shewn you the seductive 
form in which idolatry began and the slow progress 
that it made ; which is partly to be ascribed to the 
means employed by pious nations in the beginning 
to resist the corruption, but in much greater part, as 
I shall hereafter shew, to the merciful providence of 
God. Idolatry ia that malignant form which disowns 
the true God, and attaches itself entirely to fictitious 
divinities, prevailed nowhere till some short time, 
perhaps a century or more before the deliverance 
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^^ the Israelites from their Egyptian bondage. 
Lclolatry in its milder fprm^ acknowledging the Su- 
pK^eme Providence^ and retaining the fear and wor« 
ftlbiip of the true God^ bu^dding the superstitious 
i^rcrship of fictitious deities^ prevailed every where 
frcm the days of Abraham^ his single family excep- 
ted ; insomuch that after the death of Abraham and 
Idaac^ the chosen family itself was from time to time 
infected. 

. Now it is to be observed^ that paganism in this 
BKilder form was rather to be called a corrupt than a 
fcLlse religion ; just as at this day the religion of the 
c^-liurch of Rome is more properly corrupt than false, 
is not a £dse religion ; for the professors of it 
iceive^ witnthe fullest submission of the understdnd-^ 
to its mysteries^ the whole gospel. They fear 
1. They trust in Christ as tlie Author of salvation, 
'hey worship the three Persons in the unity of the 
Sodhead. The Roman church therefore hath not 
enounced the truths but she has corrupted it; and 
Oie hath corrupted it in the very same manner^ and 
tiearly in the same degree^ in which the truth of the 
{Mitriarchal religion was corrupted by the first idola- 
ters ; adding to the fear and worship of God and hig 
Son^ the inferior fear and worship of deceased men, 
I whose spirits tbey suppose to be invested with some 
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delegated authority over Christ's church on earth. 
Now the corruptions being so similar in kind and 
pretty equal in degree^ the idolaters of antiquity and 
the papistic of modern ^||pnes seem much upon a 
footing. 

Not can I understand that these idolaters^ so long 
as they acknowledged the providence *and retained 
the worship of the true 6od^ and believed in the 
promises to the fathers^ were more separated from the 
church of Noah by their corruptions^ than the papists 
now by similar corruptions^ are separated from the 
true cathblic church of Christ. 

The ancient idolaters were not sepai|||ed from the 
patriarchal church till their superstition ended in a 
total apostasy. The superstitions of Romanists may 
terminate in a similar apostasy equally complete, 
and then will they be equally separated from the 
church of Christ. And this I say not in any bitter- 
ness of zeal against those of the Roman communion, 
whom I maintain to be as yet a part of the great 
Shepherd's flock, although in danger of being lost, 
but merely to compare past things with present, and 
to show by the analgy of modem times what was the 
true state qf religion in the world at large in the mid* 
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die ages of idolatry between ite first rise aod its last 
stage of a total apostasy* 

When this took place the Gentile world were cnt 
o^from all communion with the worshippers of the 
true God by the institution of the Jewish churchy 
from which idolaters of every degree and denomina* 
tion were excluded. But in the whole intermediate 
period the Gentiles were nothing less than the corrupt 
branch of the old patriarchal church, the church of 
Noah |H|||||^/Shem ; and' the family of Abrahaoi 
were 4H||P more ' than the reformed part of it 
Now sin«e a church in any state of corruption short 
of ^postasy, through God's merciful forbearance 
retians the |ini?i2e^e^ of a church, that is, is indulged 
in those advantages which God of his free mercy 
grants to the general society of his worshippers on 
earth, and for this reason, that in the merciful judg* 
ment of our heavenly Father, in his pity for the infir- 
jnities of the human understanding, nothing but the 
apostasy of the heart extinguishes the character of a 
worshipper. 

I shall now inquire how far the Gtentile world in 
the middle ages between Abraham and Moses, con- 
sidered as a corrupt branch of the patriarchal church, 
might be in the merciful care of Providence; what 
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means might be used on tbe part of God to keep up 
the remembrance of himself among them^ by a right 
nse of which they might have recovered the purity 
from which they fell^ and which^ though through 
the extreme degeneracy of mankind they prevented 
not a general apostacy for many ages^ had a tenden- 
cy however to the general restoration by raising an 
universal expectation of the great Restorer. And 
in this inquiry I shall proceed as I have done in 
the preceding part of my subject^ by making the 
analogy of modern times the interprdaH|||ucient 
history. ^HHP" 

I recur therefore to my former example^ and I set 
out with this principle^ that the church of Rome is 
at this day a corrupt churchy — a church corrupted 
with idolatry ; with idolatry very much the same in 
kind and in degree with the worst that ever prevailed 
among the Egyptians or the Ganaanites^ till within 
one or two centuries at the most of the time of Mo- 
ses. Yet we see this corrupt^ this idolatrous church 
of Rome^ has her priests and her bishops^ who^ de- 
riving in continual succession from the apostles^ are 
tone priests and true bishops^ invested with the au- 
thority which by the original institutions belongs to 
those two orders. The priests of the corrupt 
church of Rome have a true authority (I speak not 
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of an excksive authority in prejudice of the Protea- 
tant priesthood^) hut they have their share of the 
common authority of priests of the church catholic 
to preach the word of God^ although they preach 
other things for which they have no authori^. 

They have a true authority to administer the 
sacraments^ although they have no authority to in- 
stitute new sacraments ; and we doubt not^ notwith- 
standing their presumption in preaching adventitious 
doctrines^ and in obtruding supernumerary sacra- 
ments^ that the trtie word preached by them^ and 
the true sacraments administered, are accompanied 
with God's blessing and produce a salutary effect 
on the heart of the hearer. 

Again, the bishops of this corrupt church have 
in common with the bishops of the Protestant and 
of the Greek churches, all the authority of tbe first 
successors of the apostles that may be supposed to 
subsist without the miraculous gifts of the Holy 
Spirit. 

If they usurp rights which the inspired apostles 
never claimed, their jtist claims are not invalidated 
by those unwarrantable pretensions : They are to 
judge of the qualifications of those that would be 
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erdained : They have anthority to appoiat to the 
priest's office, and to eonsecrate to their owe hj the 
imposition of their hands : They are the overseers 
of Christ's floek. They have the power to suspend 
heterodox or immoral priests from the exercise of 
their function, and to exclude laics of scandalous 
lives from the sacraments: In a word, to inflict 
ecclesiastical cencnres and penalties for eeclesiastical 
offences. Like other magistrates they are acconn- 
table to Grdd for any abuse of power, but still the 
right of government is in their hands. In their 
own church and over those of their own communion 
they have a true episcopal jurisdiction. And this 
is the avowed opinion of the' church of England, as 
it must be the opinion of all who acknowledge the 
divine institution of the episcopal order. For when 
a priest who has received his orders from a bishop 
of the church of Borne openly abjures the errors of 
that church, and declares his assent to the articles 
of the church of England, he becomes immediately 
a priest in' our church without any second ordination 
from a Protestant bishop : As a laic of that church 
who openly abjures its errors is admitted to our 
communion, without any second baptism by the 
hands of a Protestant priest 
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Now^ since in tbese days the chnrch of Rome 
though corrupted with idolatry^ has her priests and 
her bishops^ it may seem the less strange that the 
ancient patriarchal church when .she became cor-^ 
rapted with a similar idolatry in an equal degree^ 
should haviei her priests and her prophets. True 
priests and true prophets^ though not perhaps un- 
tainted with the errors of their times ; priests who 
offered sacrifices to the true OrdA and had authority 
m accept the oblations of the laity ; prophets who 
^^ere commissioned to resist the prevailing corrup- 
tion and to prophesy of the great redemption. That 
^these two orders were maintained through the won- 
derful mercy of God in idolatrous countries^ till the 
^^^generacy came to that extreme' degree that he 
udged it fit to separate the apostates and to put his 
hosen people under the safe keeping of the law^ I 
«hall now l))rove from the sacred records. 

And first :(^r the priests of the patriarchal church 
in her corrupted state. 

In the days of Abraham^ a prince of a Canaan* 
itish nation^ Melchizedek king of Salem^ was the 
priest of the Most High God. The Jews have in- 
deed a vain tradition that this Melchizedek was the 

patriarch Shem. According to the chronology 

G 
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which the Jews choose to follow^ 8heni might be 
alive at the time that Melchizedek received the 
tenths from Abraham. Bat by a truer accounti 
which the Jews followed in inore ancient times^ and 
which was followed by all the primitive fathers of 
the Christian churchy *8hem was dead above fonr 
hundred years before Abraham was bom; and if 
we were even to grant that he might be living in the 
days of Abraham/ the Jews have not yet explained 
how he came by the kingdom which this traditiof| 
gives him in the land of Canaan. But we have it 
on better than rabbinical antbority^ on the aothoiity 
of an^apostle^ that Melchizedek had no connexion 
witib the family of Abraham. ^^ He coonted not his 
^ descent/' saith St. Panl, ^' from them.'' And St. 
Paul's argument^ as is acutely remarked by the 
learned Bishop Patrick^ Would be equally inconclu- 
sive whether Melchizedek's descent were counted 
from Abraham or Abraham's from him. Melchiz- 
edek therefore was neither descendant tfDr any an» 
cestor of Abraham. He was^ as Josephus the learn* 
ed historian of the Jews candidly acknowledges, a 
prince of Canaan. 

Yet was he no self-constituted usurping priest, 
but a priest by divine appointment and commission, 
as appears by the deference which Abraham paid 
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; <^ For confiider how great thk man was, anj;a 

^^ whom eyen the patriarch Abraham gave the tenth 

^^ of the spoils.'' Thij9 tenth of the spoils was no 

payment to Melchizedek in his temporal capacity 

ms kipg of Salem for any assistance he had given 

Abraham in the battle ; for he went ont to meet him 

when he was returning from the slaughter of the 

kings. The king of Salem therefore had taken no 

part in the expedition ; he hjad remained at home 

inactive, and went out to meet the patriarch upon 

. his return, in the quality of God's high-priest, to 

pronounce Grod's blessing upon him, to bear his pub* 

lie testimony to Abraham as God's chosen servant^ 

and to declare that it was by the immediate succour 

of the arm of the Most High God, whose priest he 

was, that Abraham's little army had overthrown the 

confederate kingg ; and the tenths being no payment 

for a military service, could be nothing else than a 

religipus offering on the part of Abraham, by which 

he acknowledged the protection of the Most High 

God, and acknowledged the authority of Melchi- 

zedek's priesthood. The ^vine authority of which 

appears again more strongly in this circumstance, that 

this priest Melchizedek was no less than the type of 

that high.priest who now standeth at God's right 

band making intercession for the sins of all man* 
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kind. Of his universal everlasting priesthood^ the 
priesthood of Melchizedek was the type. 

The prophet David declares the nature of Christ's 
priesthood^ by thi^ analogy it bears to the priesthood 
of Melchizedek. And from this analogy St. Paul 
builds his great argument for the superiority of 
Christ's priesthood above the Levitical. Christ is 
for this reasQu a priest for ever^ because he is after 
the order of Melchizedek. 

i ■ 

^^ r 

From all this. it appears^ that in the days of Abra- 
ham at.least^ there was a priesthood among the 
Canaanites of higher rank than the Levitical^ and 
more exactly typical of the priesthood of the Son of 
God, 

Again^ in the days of Joseph we find in Egypt a 
Fotipherah a priest of On^ whose daughter Joseph 
married ; and in the days of Moses^ a Jethro a priest 
of Midian^ whose daughter Moses married. It has 
been made a question concerning both these persons^ 
whether they were priests at all. The doubt arises 
from the, ambiguity of the Hebrew word^ which is 
used in some parts of Scripture for a prince or ma- 
gistrate. But it is to be observed, that not a single 
passage is to be found iia the books of Moses where 
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H is Cised in these senses^ except it be in tfaeiie t\(^o 
instances. That they were both priests^ was clearly 
the opinion of the Jews who made the first Greek 
translation of the Pentateuch^ of the Jewish histo- 
rian Josephus^ and of St. Jerome. 

/ 

' And if they were priests at all, they were priests 
of the true God, the one in Egypt in the town of 
On in the days of Joseph, the other among the 
Midianites in the days of Mosses. Fdr it is hardly 
creditable, that Providence should have permitted 
either Joseph or Moses to contract an alliance by 
Biarriage with a priest of any idolatrous temple. 

Thus it appears, that the true God had an order 
of priests in the Gentile world down to flie time of the 
Mosaic institution. These priests were the cor- 
nipt remains of the ancient priesthood of Noah's 
universal church. 

We have then, 1 think, found the priests of the 
patriarchal church in its corrupted state ; let us 
now look for its prophets. Thiis is a point still 
more material to establish than the existence of the 
priesthood, because it is the existence of true pro- 
phecies among idolatrous nations which is the chief 
subject of our inquiry ; and true prophecies, that is. 
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propheeies of diyine wiginal, could not kave been 
found among idolatrous nations^ unless certain per- 
sons had lived amongst them who were gifted by 
the Spirit of 6od^ and favoured with divine com* 
munications. 

But of this wder we have two undoubted insian- 
ceS|— 4he one in Job^ the other in Balaam. 

Job^ by the consent of the learned of all ages^ was 
no Israelite. He was certainly, of the family of 
Abraham ; for whatever difltculties may be raised 
about his particular country^ none will deny that it 
lay in some part of that region of which the whole 
was occupied by Abraham's descendants. He was 
not however of the elected branch of the family, and 
was probably of that stock which became at last the ^ 
worst of idolaters, the Edomites. That the country^ 
in which he lived was in his time infected with an^ 
incipient idolatry, appears from the mention that he-^ 
makes of the worship of the sun and moon as 
crime with which he was himself untainted ; a cir 

cumstance from which he could have pretended n 
merit, had not the prevailing fashion of bis country 
and his times presented a strong temptation to the 
crime. And as there is no mention of any dther kind 
of idolatry in the book of Job, it is reaspnable to 
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eonelude ihat in hi8 time the corrapticm had gone no 
greater length. • 

Now^ that Job was a prophet is so universally 
confessed^ that it is needless to dwell upon the proof 
of it He was a prophet in the declining age of the 
patriarchal churchy in the interval betwran fisau, 
from whom he Was descended, and Moses, whose 
%&e :he preceded ; and^e prophesied in an idola- 
trous country where the sun and moon were wor- 
•hipped. 

In this idolatrous country he prophesied of tho 
.KUdeemer ; and It is a circumstance that desorres 
.pMorticular attention, that he prophesies of the Re- 
deemer, not without manifest allusiott to the divinity 
€ his nature, and e3i:press mention of the resurrec- 
n of the body as the effbct of his redemption ; — 
o articles of our creed which we toe told with 
at confidence are modern innovations ; whereas 
find them not only in the Jewish prophets, but in 
more ancient prophets of a more ancient 
ehnrch. 

*^I know,'' saith Job, ^^that my Redeemer 
I ^ liveth ; I know that he now liveth ;'' that is, that 
Me nature is to live. He describes the Redeemer, j 
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yoa see^ in langaage mneh allied to that in whieh 
Jehovah describes his own nature in the conference 
with Moses at the bush. Jehovah describes hinai- 
8elf by his uncaused existence ; Job describes the 
Redeemer by a life insepairable from bis essence. 
^^ I know tha^t in the latter days this ever-living Re- 
^^deemer e^all istand upon the 6arth. He shall 
^^ take up his* r^dence among meh in an embodied 
^^ form ; Grod ishall be ma^fested in the flesh to de- 
^^ stroy the works of the Devil : He shall stand upon 
^^the earth in the latter days ; in the last period of 
^Uhe world's existence ;'' which implies that this 
standing of the Redeemer upon the earth will close 
the great scheme of Providence for maii's restora- 
tion ; ^^ And although he shall not stand upon the 
^^ earth before the latter days^ yet I know that he is 
^^ MY Redeemer ; that my deaths which must take 
^^ place many ages before his appearance^ will not - 
^^ exclude me from my share in his redemption. For 
^^ though after my skin wontfs destroy this body^ yet : 
^^ in my flesh shall I see God. Though nothing will -j 
^^ be then remaining of my external person^ though ^ 
^^ the form of this body will have been long destroy- 
^^ ed^ the organization of its constituent parts demol- 
^^ ished^ and its very substance dissipated^ the softer 
" part become the food of worms bred in its own 
^^ putrefaction^ the solid bones moulded into powder; 
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^^ notwithstanding this ruin of my outward frabric^ 
-^^ the immortal > principle within me stall not only 
^^ survive^ but its decayed mansion will be restored. 
^^ It will be reunited to a body^ of which the organs 
^^ will not only connect it with the external world^ 
^^ but serve to cement its union with its Maker, 
^^ For in my flesh, with the corporeal eye, with the 
^^ eye of the immortal body which I shall then as- 
^^ sume, I shall see the divine Majesty in the person 
" of the glorified Kedeemer/' 

Such was the tenor of Job's prophecies, of a pro- 
phet of the Gentiles ; and such was the light which 
God granted to th6 Gentile world in the first stage 
of its corruption* And that this light was not with« 
drawn till the corruption attained its height we learn 
from the second instance, the Aramsean prophet 
Balaam. 

What might be the exact degree of the degene* 
racy in Balaam's country, I cannot take upon me 
to determine. But the bordering nation, the Moab- 
ites, were addicted to that gross idolatry which made 
homicide and prostitution an essential part of its re- 
ligious rites. From the extreme depravity of the 
times, and from the wickedness of Balaam's own 

character, it has been doubted whether he was pro- 

H 
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perly a prophei;. It has been imagined that he 
might be a sorcerer^, who practised some wicked arts 
of magical divination^ and owed his fame to the 
casual success of some of his predictions ; that those 
remarkable prophecies which he delivered whea 
Balak called him to curse the Israelites^ were the 
Result of an extraordinary impulse upon his mind 
upon that particular occasion^ and no more prove 
that the gift of prophecy was a permanent endow- 
ment of his mind^ as it was in Job and the Jewish 
prophets^ than the speaking of his ass upon the same 
occasion proves that the animal had a permanent 
use of the faculty of speech. 

The difficulty of conceiving that true prophets 
should be found in an idolatrous nation^ if I mis- 
take not, I have already removed by the analogy 
which I have shewn to subsist between ancient and 
modem corruptions. The difficulty of conceiving 
that the gift of prophecy should be imparted to a 
wicked character, will be much soitened, if not en- 
tirely removed, if we recollect the confessed crimes 
of some of the Jewish prophets, and the confessed 
indiscretions of some persons who shared in the 
miraculous gifts of the Spirit in the primitive chur- 
ches. And if once we admit, as the evidence of 
plain fact compels us to admit, thai the gift of pro>. 
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pfaecy is not always in proportion to the moral worth 
of the character^ we must confess it to be a question 
which is beyond the ability of human reason to de- 
cide^ in what proportion they must necessarily cor- 
respond^ or with what degree of depravity in the 
moral character the prophetic talent may be incom- 
patible. Balaam's impiety at last ran to the length 
of open rebellion against God ; for he suggested to 
the king of Moab^ as the only means by which the 
fortunes of the Israelites could be injured, the in- 
fernal stratagem of enticing them to take a part in 
ihat idolatry for which, by the tenor of his own 
predictions, the Moabites were destined to destruc- 
tion. But this apostasy of Balaam's was subsequent 
to the prophecies that he delivered to fialak, and 
was the effect of the temptation which the occasion 
presented, the offer of riches and preferment in Ba- 
lak's court. It is probable indeed that his heart 
had never been right with God, or these objects 
could not have laid hold of him so forcibly. But 
this, for any thing that appears from the sacred 
history, might be his first act of open impiety and 
rebellion; and the conclusion, that in the former 
part of his life he had been too bad a man to be 
honoured with the prophetic gift, is precarious. 
The circumstances of the story are of far more 
weight than any reasoning built upon such preca. 
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rious principles as man's notion of the manner ia 
which the divine gift should be distributed; and 
from the circumstances of the story it appears^ that 
he was a true prophet of the true God. When 
Balak's messengers first came to him, he speaks the 
language of one who had the fear of God habitually 
upon his mind. He disclaims all power of his owu 
to bless or curse, to take any step in the business 
but under God's express direction and permission. 
He must have God's leave to go to Balak; and 
when he comes to Balak^ he must take heed to 
speak what Jehovah puts into his mouth. Although. 
Balak would give him his house full of silver and 
gold, he could not transgress the word of Jehevah 
hia Qody to do less or more. This was his language 
in the ordinary state of his mind, when he was un- 
der no prophetic impulse ; and it is remarkable that 
he speaks of God in the same terms which were 
i^fterwards in use among the Jewish prophets ; ^^ Je- 
^^ hovah my Gody^^ " Jehovah, the God whose pro- 
^^ phet am I." In ecstacy he expresses the same 
sentiments in a more figured language. He des- 
cribes his own faculty of prediction in images the 
most exactly expressive of the prophetic gifts and 
the prophetic office ; expressive of no singular un- 
exampled impulse upon this occasion^ but of fre- 
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quent and habitual intercourse with the Most High 
God^ by voice and visions^ in dream and in trance. 

It is very remarkable^ that in the strain of these 
predictions there is no indication of that violent con- 
straint which some have imagined upon the mind of 
the speaker^ or that he was more a necessary agent 
than any other prophet under the ^ivine impulse. In 
every instance of prophecy by divine inspiration^ 
thoughts and images were presented to the prophet's 
mind by the inspiring Spirit^ which no meditation or 
study of his own could have suggested ; and there- 
fore the mind of the man under this influence might 
properly be considered as a. machine in the hand of 
God* Yet the will of the man in tbis^ as in every 
instance in which man acts under the control of 
Providence^ seems to have been the spring by which 
the machine was put in motion. 

And though in conceiving the prophecy the man 
was passive^ in uttering it he was a free and volun-' 
tary agent; which appears from this circumstance, 
that the prophet had it in his choice to dissemble and 
prevaricate, to utter smooth things and to prophecy 
deceits. And this was Balaam's situation when he 
tells Balak's messengers that he cannot go beyond 
the' word of Jehovah his God; that what God should 
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put in his mouthy that he mast speak. It is not that 
his pi^ns of speech were not apon these occasions in 
his own command^ that they were determined by 
some other principle than his own will to the utter- 
ance of certain words which might convey certain 
thoughts^ but that he had no power of uttering true 
predictions, of pronouncing either blessing or curse 
that might prove effectual, otherwise than as he 
spake in conformity to the divine motions ; and the 
alacrity and ardour of his prophetic strains indicate 
a satisfaction and complacency of his own mind in 
uttering its conceptions. 

There is one passage in his second song, which 
as it lies in the English Bibles may seem to contra- 
dict this assertion : ^^ Behold I have received com- 
^^ mandment to bless, and he hath blessed, and I 
^^ cannot reverse it.'^ Which may seem to say, that 
if he couldy he would have reversed the blessing* 
But the original, according to the reading of the best 
manuscripts, expresses a very different sentiment: 
^' Behold, to bless was I brought hither, (brought, 
^^ not by BalaVs invitation but by God,) to bless 
^^ was I brought hither. I will bless, and I will not 
^^ decline it." And the same sense appears in the 
Greek translation of the Septuagint; and accord- 
ingly he pronounces his blessing without reserve or 
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relaetance. He discovers no unwilliogness to paint 
the prosperity of the Jewish nation in the highest 
colours^ no . concern for the calamities that awaited 
their enemies; and in his last effusions his mind 
fleems to enjoy the great scene that was before him, 
of the happiness and glory of the Messiah's reign, 
and the final extermination of idolaters. 

Another circomstance to be remarked is, that no 
traces of idolatrous superstition or magical enchant- 
ment appear in the rites which were used upon this 
occasion* We read indeed, that after the third* 
sacrifice ^' he went not as at other times to seek 
^^ enchantments/' Some have taken alarm at the 
word enchantments^ taking it in a bad sense. . No 
conclusion can be drawn from a passage so obscure, 
as all who are versed in the Hebrew language must 
confess this to be in the original. The words which 
are rendered ^^as at other times,'' seem not to allude 
as these English words should do, to something that 
had been Balaam's ordinary practice upon former 
occasions^ but to what he had done before upon ihia 
occasion. ^^He went not as from time to time 
^^ before," or ^^ he went not as he had done once and 
^^ again, to seek enchantments." What these en- 
chantments might be which he went to seek, since 
it cannot be determined by the mere force of the 
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word enchantments, may be best conjectured hj 
considering what Balaam had done once and again 
upon the present occasion. 

Now once and again after each of the first sacrifi- 
ces he retired to a solitary place. And what sought 
he in this retirement? What besought maybe divi- 
ned by what be met with. He met God^ and God 
put a word ia his mouth ; and this the third time 
Balaam did not. He staid with Balak and the 
Moabitic chiefs in the place where the third sacri- 
fice had been performed^ patiently waiting the erent^ 
with his face toward the wilderness^ where the 
Israelite army lay encamped. These enchantments^ 
therefore^ which once and again he went to seek^ and 
which the third time he sought not^ were as it shoiild 
seem no idolatrous or magical enchantments^ but 
either some stated rites of invocation of the inspiring 
spirit which he practised in retirement^ or^ as I 
rather think^ some sensible signs by which, in the 
early ages of the world, God was pleased to com- 
municate with his prophets ; some voice or vision. 
His preparatory rite was, that in each place where 
he took his station he directed the king of Moab to 
make seven altars, and to offer seven bullocks and 
seven rams. In this there is nothing of idolatry, but 
every circumstance is characteristic of a solemn 
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fiaerifice to the true God. The altars were raised 
e:fcpre88ly for the partieular pafpose of this sacrifice. 
He used no altar that was ready made^ lest it should 
hare been profaned by offerings to the idols of the 
eoniitiry* And being raised in a hnrry upon the 
spot^ they conld not be durable or stately erections 
of wormanship and arl^ (such altars as the IsraelitiM 
were permitted to erect) but simple mounds of earthy 
olr heaps of unpolished stone^ which could not long 
remain after they had served the present solemn 
business, to be afterwards profaned by idolatrous 
sacrifices. 

Some have suspected something of idolafiMms sa« 
perstitlon in the number of the altars and of the vie-* 
timis. On the contrary I *am persuadedy that thd 
choice of the number seven was a solemn and sig-> 
nificant appropriation of the offerings to the Supreme 
CK>d the Maker of the world. The last business 
in the book of Job, when the great argument b6- 
twew Job and his friends is brought to a conclusion, 
is a solemn sacrifice, not devised by Jobber any of 
his friends, but prescribed by the express voice of 
GoA. And this sacrifice like Balaam's consists of 
seven bullocks and of seven rams. It should seem 
therefore, that in the earliest ages it was a charac- 
teristic rite of the pure patriarchal worship to sacri- 
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fice on oeeasions of great solemnity by flevens. Tke^ 
key to this rite is the institution of ttie Sabbath. 
The observance of the seventh day was the sacra* 
ment of the ancient church ; of that churchy whicU 
was more aneient than the Jewish ; of that priest- 
hood^ which was more dignified than Aaron's ; of 
the, church of Adam before the flood ; of the church 
of Noah after it. For the same reason that the 
seventh day was sanctified^ the victims bled by 
sevens ; and to sacrifice seven rams or seven bul- 
locks at a time^ was to declare that the offering was 
made to that God who created the world in si:^; 
days, and to whose service the seventh day was 
therefore consecrated. Upon the same prindple it 
was that much of the Jewish- jcitual was governed 
by the number seven. The golden candlestick. 
had seven branches supporting seven burning lamps. 
When . atonement was to be made forsthe sin of a 
priest or of the congregation, the vail was to be 
sprinkled seven times with the blood of the offering, 
and the mercy-seat was to he sprinkled seven times 
on the great day of aimual expiation. The festivals 
of the Jews were celebrated each for seven days 
successively, and among the extraordinary sacrifices 
of each day were seven or twice seven lambs* 
When the ark of the covenant was brought from 
the house of Obed-£dom to Jerusalem, the sacsifiee 
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on tEat gmat oecaaicm was seveiroattocks and sevett 
rams^ Perhaps in a mach later age than Balaam's 
tibe number of his; attars and his Tietims woald 
luiv^ ofibrded no certam character of a pure wor- 
ship; for in the later ages of idolatry we find a 
superstitious veneration for the number ^even among 
the heathens. But thus it is with all ceremonies^ 
that their significance depends upon the inteirpreta« 
tion which' custom makes of tbenji. And the inter** 
pretation ef the same eerenumy will be different^ 
according to- Uie different state of opinions in differ- 
ent coonhies ^and at different times. Hence what 
was brJg^naUy an act of pure devotion^ may become 
in later times a sopc^titioos rite. .The stone which 
Jacob iM^ted at Bethel became afterwards an occa« 
sion of idolatry. So to <^&r animals by sevens 
was. no longer an appropiriation of the sacrifice to 
the invisible Creator^ when it could no longer be 
nnderstood to alluda to Jthat particular circumstance 
in the creation^ that it was finished in six days. 
And to this ao allusion conld be understood where 
the cireumstanbe itself was wot remembered. But 
this htpderpi not but that in Hie days of Balaam, who 
lived withm a century of Job^ the same eeremtoies 
had the same^jnieaning in Balaam's worship as in 
Job^s ; X imd. , tthat the number «f lus altars-uaod his 
.:viJQti99^V^|u$ai^ ^eir^upistaa^ which in that a|eig;fl;r# 
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% publie eharaeter w Ma sacrifice^ by wfaieh Balak 
nnd bis princes^ and the confederate aniiies of Moab 
ivad MidwD^ might undergtand tbat it was offered 
in contempt of their idols, and in hononr of the &od 
w4o rested {rgm the business of creation on. the 
•eventh day. 

Now^ when all these circamstances are put to* 
getber ; the age of Balaam^ ^ tbat he lived within a 
century after Job; his country^ which was in the 
neighbonrhodd of Job's^^^part at least of a tract 
which was occupied by descendants of Abraham or 
by collateral branches of the family ; his lopen ac- 
knowledgment of Jdiovah as hia 6od ; that both in 
ilis ordinaiy state of mind and under the divine im- 
pulse, he refers his prophetic talent to the inspira^ 
tion of Jehovah ; that he disclaims any power of 
bifir own to bless or to curse, otherwise than as the 
inteipreter of the cbunsete of Heaven ; that lie prac- 
tises no magical endtiantments, but offers sacrifices 
to God after the patriarchal rites ; that in uttering 
his predictions he appears not to have been more 
a. necessary agent than ^ery other prophet: when 
to all these circumstances we add, that he uttered 
a: tnie prophecy, a prophecy extending, if I read its 
meaning ar^ht^ from his own time to the Messiah's 
iNMAildt advent'; a^ prophecy which in every part 
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wiiieb relntea'to iinuA which are now gone by^ hath 
be^ii fulfilled with wondeffdl exaetiiess^ and ia other 

pacts which relate to ages yet to eome^ harmonizes 
irith the predietiims of the Jewish prophets and of 
the Apocalypse ;-*-can a doubt remain^ that the man 
who to all secondary characters of a prophet added 
this great cbamcter^ that by a divine impulse^ as is 
confessed^ he delivered n prophecy of things too 
distant to fidl within any man'« natural foresight ; a 
prophecy which the world hath seen in part accom- 
plished^ and which in its other parts resembles other 
prophecies not yet accomplished^ but confessedly 
divine; a prophecy, which for the variety of its 
composition in its various parts, for 4he aptness, the 
beauty, the majesty, the horror of its images, may 
compare with the most animated effusions of the 
Hebrew bards ; can a doubt remain whether this 
nan, with all the imperfections of his private char- 
acter, was a true prophet ? 

I am not ignorant that Origen and other divines 
of ancient and modern times have been unwilling to 
acknowledge his pretensions. If theif authority 
should aeem to outweigh th^ evidence drawn from 

« 

the particidars of his story, I have a greater autho- 
rity to produce against them, the authority of an in* 
spired apostle* - ^f The dumb ass,^' 6aith St. Peter, 
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alluding to Balaam's story^ ^^ the dumb asS; speak*- 
^^ iug with man's voice^ forbad the madness of the 
^^ prophet ;^^ acknowledging him you see for a pior 
phet^ though^ for the folly qf loving the; wages of 
unrighteousness he calls him mad. 

Balaam therefore was a prophet ; for with the 
evidence ot facts and the authority of an inspiied 
apostle on our side^ we will be confident ia the as* 
sertion^ though Origen and Calvin be against us. 
Balaam was a prophet' He lived in an age of 
gross idolatry^ and prophesied to idolaters. In hinii 
as I conceive^ the prophetic order without the pal^ 
of the Mosaic churchy which was now formed^ was 
extinguished ; for I find no traces in history^ sacred 
or profane^ of a true prophet oot of Israel after the 
death of Balaam. He fell you know in the generq^ 
carnage of the Midiauites^ and was himself amo^g 
the first instances of God's vengeance on apostates. 
It is probable therefore that the prophecies which 
he delivered at Shittim were the last that were ad- 
dressed to the old patriarchal churchy now corrupt 
in the extreme^ and on the verge of dissolu^tip^. {t 
is remarkable that this church should be admqnished 
by the last worda of her last prophet of the impend- 
ing vengeance; as the Jewish church by a greater 
prophet within a few years of her dissolution was 
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admoBished of her fate. It is nsmarkable that this 
last call of God to that apostatizing church should 
be the first occasion^ upon record at leasts upoq 
which the Messiah is described in images of terror^ 
as a warlike prince reducing the world by conquest^ 
and putting his vanquished enemies to the sword. 
With these predictions of the Messiah^ (predictions 
wMch by all expositors^ Jews as well as Christian^ 
by Rabbis of later times as well as by the more 
candid and more knowing Jews of earlier ages^ are 
understood of the Messiah)^ with these predictions 
Balaam intermixes many brief but eloquent asser* 
iions of the first principles of natural religion : — 
The omnipotence of the Deity^ his universal provi* 
dence^ and the immutability of his counsels* And^ 
ta be a standing monument of these great truths^ he 
leaves a very general but very exact prediction^ of 
the fortunes of the empires and kingdoms that were 
at that time the most considerable^ and of those that 
m succeeding ages were successively to arise and 
perish in their turns. And his images bear all the 
analogy to those of later prophets^ of Daniel in par- 
ticular, and the sublime author of the Apocalypse, 
wtiich the language of a general sketch can bear to 
that of a minute detail ; and the names and epithets 
which he applies to the Supreme Being are the 
very same which are used by Moses, Job, and the 
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inspired writers of the Jews ^ namely^ Chi^ th6 
Mmighty^ the Most ERghy and Jehovah ; which is a 
proofs that gross a& tiie comiptions of idolatry were 
now become^ the patriarehal religion was not sufi* 
cienfly forgotten^ f&i its language to be growft 
obsolete. 

In this Balaam set the snii of propheey in the ho^ 
rizon. of the Grentile Worlds and yet a total night 
came not. For some ages a twilight glimmered id 
their sky^ which gradually decayed and became at' 
last almost insensible, but began to brighten agaul 
during the captivity of the Jews under the Babylo- 
nian monarchs^ and from that period continued to 
gather strength, till at length the morning star took 
its station over the stable at Bethlehem. The sun 
of righteousness arose to set ho more, and the light 
again was clear and universal. 

You will recollect what I advanced as a probaUe 
conjecture in a former part of these disquisitions, 
that upon the first appearance of idolatry, when the 
uninfected part of mankind would be taking all 
means to check the progress of the contagion, the 
traditional history of the creation, the deluge, and 
the promises to the first patrBmiis, which at that 
time would probably be pretty perfect, would be 
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committed to writing; We may assert, I tbink^ 
with more certainty, that the prophecies of Job and 
Balaam, and of other prophets of tb^.! period, if any 
other existed, (and many might, although their works 
and their very names have been long since forgotten ;) 
it is more, certain, I say, of the prophecies of these 
ages, that they would be committed to writing;^ thanf 
qf the earlier traditions. For that letters were 
older than the beginnings of idolatry cannot be 
proved, though in my opinion it is more probable 
than the contrary. Whereas it is certain, not only 
that the Israelites had letters before the law, but that 
books and writing were in use in the days of Job ia 
that part of the country where Job and Balaam 
lived ; and if in use in the days of Job, certainly not 
out of use in the later days of Balaam. For 
although religion in these ages was upon the decline^ 
arts and sciences were in a stage of progress and 
advancement. — ^That Balaam's prophecies, at Shit* 
tim in particular, were committed to writing among 
the- Moabites and the Midianites, is, I think, incon-^ 
testable. For to the Moabites and the Midianites 
they were delivered, not within hearing of the Israel- 

« 

ites. And how did Moses, who heard them nol> 
eome by the knowledge of them, unless it were that 
ihey were committed to writing, and that the books 

of the Moabites or the Midianites fell ii^to the con* 
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queror'fi hands ? Moses^ it is ' true^ was an inspired 
writer^ which may seem to some to account suffi- 
ciently for his knowledge of every thing he 
relates. 

But God^ even in the more immediate interposi^ 
fions of his providence^ acts by natural means and 
second causes^ so far as natural means and second 
causes may be made to serve the purpose. The 
influence^ therefore, of the inspiring Spirit on the 
mind of an historian, can be nothing more than to 
secure him from mistake and falsity, by strengthen- 
ing his memory, and by maintaining in his heart a. 
religious love and reverence for truth, that he may 
be incapable of omission through forgetfulness, and 
may be invincibly fortified against all temptations 
to forge, conceal, disguise, or prevaricate. That 
inspiration ever was the means of conveying the first 
knowledge of facts to an historian*s mind, is a very 
unreasonable supposition. It is to suppose an 
unnecessary miracle. For a miracle is always 
unnecessary where natural means might serve the 
purpose. And the supposition of an unnecessary 
miracle is always an unreasonable, and indeed a 
dangerous supposition. Unreasonable, because no 
evidence can prove it, and no plausible argument 
can be alleged for it ; dangerous, because it leads 
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to an unlimited and pernicious credulity. We con- 
clude^ therefore^ that Balaam's prophecies at Shittim- 
Tvere committed to writing by the people to whom 
tbey were delivered^ because they are recorded by 
the inspired historian^ to whom they were not deli- 
vered^ who could not by any other means have come to 

^the knowledge of them^ and who, by virtue of his 
inspiration, was incapable of the dishonest act of 
forging facts of which he had no knowledge. But 
further, it appears from another inspired writer of 

the Jewish church, that other authentic accounts of 

_ ■ • , •■ » 

Balaam's prophecies at Shittim, besides that which 
Moses had transmitted, was current among the Jews 
in a very late age, which contained some particulars 
which Moses, as foreign to the subject of his history, 
has omitted. Moses has preserved the public pre- 
dictions which related to the fortunes of the Israel- 
ites and their adversaries in all ages, and to the 
universally interesting subject of the Messiah. 

I. 

These other accounts contained the particulars of 
a private conference between Balaam and Balak, in 
which the idolatrous king inquires of God's prophet, 
in what way he th6 king might make expiation for 
his offences. ^^ Remember, O my people," saith the 
prophet Micah, ^^ what Balak king of Moab cou- 
^^ suited, and what Balaam the son of Beor answered 
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^^ him^ from Shittim unto Gilgal.'^ And then he re- 
lates the conference. The word remember evidently 
refers the Israelites of Micah's time to some account 
of this conference which they might remember, which 
they ought to have holden in remembrance. Which 
account^ in the judgment of Micah^ who thus 
solemnly appeals to it^ was authentic^ and we must 
believe it to be authentic upon the credit of Micah's 
inspiration. Now what could this be but some writ- 
ten records of the prophecies at Shittim transmitted 
from the times of Balaam^ which must have come to 
the Isrealites^ as the other account came to them^ 
from the original books of the Moabites ? 

Balaam's prophecies at Shittim therefore were 
committed to writing among the people to whom they 
were first delivered. If these prophecies, why not 
earlier prophecies of Balaam's? For that these were 
not the first and only prophecies, appears from the 
reputation he held as a prophet when the war be- 
tween Balak and the Israelites broke out. 

If Balaam's prophecies^ why not those of earlier 
prophets? The idolatry of the age in which they 
lived would not prevent it ; for idolatry is always 
superstitious^ and superstition would receive without 
distinetipn whatever went under the name of a pro- 
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pheey, especially if the style in which it was con- 
ceived might at all suit with its pretensions. Ac- 
cordingly we find^ that idolaters were not at all defi« 
cient in their veneration for the true prophets. It was 
rather their error^that without distinguishing between 
the true prophet and the false^ they entertained an 
extravagant respect for both^ ascribing to them not 
cmly a foresight^ but a command of futurity. This 
unreasonable belief in the prophet^ not as the mes- 
senger^ but as the assessor of the gods^ sharing their 
power rather than declaring their will^ was itself a 
branch of idolatry^ even when the true prophet was 
the object of it. But the consequence of this super- 
stition would be^ that all prophecies^ true and false^ 
would be promiscuously recorded. At first perhaps 
while idolatry^ in Shem's family at leasts was the 
crime of individuals only^ and the true worship of 
GK)d had the support of the civil magistrate; (and 
in the country where Job and Salaam livedo the first 
publio defection must have taken place in the inter- 
yal between Job and Balaam ; for in Job's time the 
first and mildest species of idolatry^ the worship of 
the sun and moou; was an iniquity punished by the 
judge). While this state of things continued pro- 
phecies would be added from time to time^ as they 
were delivered^ to those earlier collections of sacred 
history^ wbich^ if our conjecture be admitted that 
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they existed^ would probably be in the custody of 
the priests. 

If no collections of histoiy of the antiquity we have 
supposed existed^ the first prophecies that were 
committed to writing would form a sacred volume^ 
which unquestionably would be committed to the 
care of the priests^ whose office it would be to add 
to it from time to time any later prophecies that 
might seem of sufficient importance to be registered 
in the archives of the church ; for this is agreeable 
to what we find to have been in later ages the uni' 
versal practice of all nations. 

Among all nations certain books^ from the suppo- 
sed authenticity of early records and pretended 

oracles which they contain^ have been holden in 
religious veneration ; and these have ever been pre- 
served in the temples under the care of the priests^ 
who from time to time have added such new'matter 
as to themselves and the civil rulers might seem of 
sufficient moment to challenge a place in these sacred 
registers. We have an instance of this practice 
among God's people ; for when Joshua^ some little 
time before his deaths by his last pathetic exhor- 
tation to the general assembly of the tribes of Israel,, 
had brought the people to a solemn renewal of their 
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VOWS of obedience to Jehovab, he wrote the story of 
the whole transaction in the book of the law of God. 
He added this narrative to the sacred volume of the 
law, which, by Moses's express command, was 
deposited in the sanctuary on one side of the ark of 
the covenant. Now, while the priests and the magis- 
trates were themselves free from any idolatrous 
tunt, the sacred books in their custody would suffer 
no wilful corruption. But when the keepers of 
these books became themselves infected with idola- 
trous superstition, they would not lose their venera- 
tion for writings which had long been esteemed 
divine, nor would they be so hardy as to destroy 
any part of the original deposit, or even to make 
any considerable alterations in the text, however 
unfavourable it might be to the new system in the 
interests of which they were now engaged. The 
contrariety would not be perceived, nor would such 
measures be taken to abolish it. Priestcraft indeed 
18 politic and daring, but simple superstition is both 
timid and indiscreet. Priestcraft was the growth 
of later ages, and the consequence of a further cor- 
ruption. For priestcraft, which is a cunning 
management of the superstitions of the people for 
the temporal advantage of the priesthood, supposes 
a priesthood itself free of superstition, and was 
never known in the world till the Gentile priests of 
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sincere idolaters (if the expression may be allowed) 
became infidels. Simple superstition was the first 
stage of the corruption among priests^ no less than 
laics ; and simple superstition hath no freedom in 
the pursuit of ends^ no determination in the choice 
of means^ but is the slave of fear and habit. 

Habit therefore previously formed would for 
some time preserve a respect for the records of 
the ancient churchy when the pure religion was 
forsaken. And while this habit operated^ fear 
would prevent any corruptions ef them by wilful 
mutilation^ changes^ or erasures. They would be 
liable however to a corruption of another kind. 
The priests receiving false oracles with no less 
veneration than the tirue^ and zealous for the credit 
of superstitious rites of worship^ would make large 
additions of fable to the historic part^ and of feigned 
predictions of impostors to the prophetic. Still the 
ori^nal true history and true prophecy, would be 
preserved^ and^ blended with the false^ would^ from 
age to age^ while the corruption lasted^ be carefully 
laid up under the care of the priests^ and make a 
part of the treasures of the heathen temples. 

Nor is the strange mixture of sense and absurdity, 
of rational religion and impious superstition, which 
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appear in the lives and opinioBS of the vriser hea* 
thens^ to be traced with equal probability to any 
other source. 

The purest morals in the ordinary life^ joined 
with obscene and impious rites of worship ; a just 
notion of the moral attributes of the Deity^ accompa- 
nied with a belief in the subordinate power of im- 
pure and cruel dsBmons ; a clear understanding of tho 
nature of the human mind as an immaterial substance 
and a voluntary agent^ connected with a persuasion 
of the influence of the stars on the affairs of men> not 
only in the revolutions and commotions of empires^ 
but on the private fortunes of every individual. Thes6 
were the inconsistencies^ not only of the popular 
creed and the popular practice^ but of the creed and 
of the practice of the wisest and the best of their 
philosophers. Socrates himself^ pure as his morality 
and sublime as his theology were^ so far as the su- 
preme 6od was their object^ worshipped the gods 
of his country according to the established rites.^ 

Now^ how may we account for these contradic- 
tions in the opinions^ and these inconsistencies in 

* That he died a martyr to the doctrine of the unity of the 
divine' sul^stance^ is a vulgar error. 
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ibe condact of wise and conscientious men? For 
sach^ it must be confessed^ many of the heathen 
philosophers were^ notwithstanding the abuse which 
is sometimes so liberally bestowed upon them by 
ignorant declaimers. Whence was it, that the same 
men should practise rational devotion in the closet^ 
and come abroad to join in a rank superstition? 
That they should form themselves to the general 
babits of sobriety and temperance, and yet occa- 
sionally partake of the indecent liberties of a Greek 
festival ? Unless it was that they found the princi- 
ples of true religion and the rites of an idolatrous 
worship established on what appeared to them the 
same authority, upon the credit of their sacred books^ 
in which both were alike inculcated; books, to 
which they could not but allow some authority, at the 
same time that they had no certain means of distin- 
guishing the authentic part from later and corrupt 
additions. Be that as it may, whether this might 
be the true source of that inconsistency of principle 
and practice, which was so striking in the lives of 
virtuous heathens, and is really a phenomenon in 
the history of mankind, (which I mention, only 
because it affords a collateral argument for the truth 
of perhaps the only supposition by which it may be 
satisfactorily explained ; the existence of such books 
as I have described, composed of fable joined with 
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true history^ and of false prophecies of great anti- 
quity added to more ancient 'predictions of God's 
true prophets)^ will hardly bear a doubt. Since it 
is the necessary consequence of principles which 
cannot reasonably be disputed^ that in early ages 
the worshippers of the true God would use all means 
to preserve the memory of the first revelations^ and 
that the first idolaters retaining a blind veneration 
for these ancient collections^ when they no longer 
knew the real importance of them^ would not be less 
careful to preserve the false oracles in which they 
equally believed. If such books existed^ it cannot 
bear a doubt that they made the ground- work of all 
the idolatrous worship of later ages^ and together 
with the corruption^ were the means of perpetuating 
8ome disguised and obscure remembrance of true 
prophecies. So.wondeifully hath Providence over* 
ruled the follies and the crimes of men^ rendering 
them the instruments of his own purpose^ and 
the miBans of general and lasting good. It was to 
the remains of these books which I have shewn you 
to have been in fact the corrupted and mutilated re- 
cords of the patriarchal churchy that the Greek phi* 
losophers were probably indebted for those frag* 
m^nts of the patriarchal creed^ from which they drew 
the just notions that we find scattered in their wri- 
tings^ of the immortality of the soul; a future retri- 
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batioD^ the unity of the divine substande^ and even 
of the trinity of persons. For of this the sages of 
the Pythagorean and Platonic schools had 06me ob- 
scure and distorted apprehensions. And to no other 
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source can ^e refer the expectation that prevailed 
in the heathen world at large^ of a great personage 
to arise in some part of the East for the general ad- 
vantage of mankind. 

And in this I think you will now agree with me^ 
if you bear in mind the fact that I set out with prov- 
ing from historical evidence^ that certain books, which 
were preserved as a sacred treasure in the heathen 
iemples^ contained explicit prophecies of Christ; 
which are more likely to have been ancient prophe*- 
cies preserved in the manner I have described^ 
though not without a mixture of conuption^ for which 
too I have accounted^ than the involuntary effusions 
of the impoistors of later ages^ occasionally uttering 
true predictions under a compulsive influence of the 
divine Spirit : an opinion which^ I am persuaded^ 
would never have been adopted^ had not the severe 
notions that too long prevpiled of an original repro- 
bation of the greater part of mankind^ made men 
unwilling to believe that heathens could be in pos- 
session of the smallest particle of true prophecy^ and 

of course cut off all inquiry after the means by which 
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it migbt 1)6 conveyed to them. Beside that^ in all 
qnestions of difficully5 as this must be ccmfessed to 
be^ men are apt rather to consult their ease^ by tak- 
ing up with the first plausible solution their invention 
may devise^ than to submit to the labour of an accu- 
rate investigation <tf facts^ and a circumspect deduc- 
tion of consequences. The fact^ however^ that books 
were preserved in the heathen temples which con- 
. tained true prophecies of Christy rests^ as I have 
shown you^ upon the highest historical evidence. 
Nor does it rest alone upon the contents of those 
-books which were preserved at Kome under the 
name of the Oracles of the GumaBan Sibyl ; the same 
perhaps* might be established by another work^ 
which was of no less authority in the East^ where it 
passed for the work of Hystaspes^ a Persian Magus 
of high antiquity. I forbear however to exhaust your 
patience by pushing the inquiry any farther^ and 
shall now dismiss the subject by cautioning you^ 
not to take alarm at the names of a Sibyl or a Ma- 
gus. I assert^ not that any of the fabled Sibyls of 
the old mythology uttered true prophecies, but that 
some of the prophecies which were ascribed to Si- 
byls were true prophecies, which the ignorant hea- 
thens ascribed to those fabulous personages, when 
the true origin of them was forgotten. For Hys- 
taspes, I will not too confidently assert that he was 
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not the compiler of the writiDgs which were current 
under his name ; but I conceive he was only the 
compiler from originals of high authority. And a 
Magus^ in the old sense of the word^ had nothing in 
common with the impostors that are now called ma- 
gicians. The Magi were wise men who applied 
themselves to the study of nature and religion. 
The religion of the Persians in the latest age that 
can be given to Hystaspes^ if it was at all tainted 
with idolatry^ was only tainted in the first degree. 
And even in much later times Eastern Magi were 
the first worshippers of Mary's holy Child ; which 
should remove any prejudice the name of a Magus 
might create. ^ 
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Acts, x. 40, 41. 

' Mim God raised up the third day, and shewed 
^^him openly; not to all the people , but to wit' 
^' nesses chosen before of GodJ\ 



THE prop and pillar of the Christian's hope, 

TVhich being once removed the entire building 

'"^uid give way), is the great event which we at 

:i^is season commemorate, the resurrection of our 

-«ord ; insomuch that the evidence of that fact may 

>iroperly be considered as the seal of his pretensions, 

>i:id of the expectation of his followers. If, not- 

'V'ithstanding the pure and holy life which Jesus 

led, the sublimity of the doctrine which he taught, 

ttd the natural excellence of the duties which he 

^joined ; if after all the miracles which he per- 
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formed^ be was at last forsaken oi tbe God to whose 
service his life had been devoted^ if bis soul at last 
was left in hell^ and the Holy One of God was suf- 
fered like a common man^ to become the prey of 
worms and putrefaction^ then truly is our preaching 
vain^ and your faith is vain. It is to no purpose 
ttiat we exhort you to sacrifice present interest to 
future hopes ; to renounce the gratifications of sense 
for those promised enjoyments in the presence of 
God ; to rely on his atonement for the pardon of 
involuntary offences; and to trust to a continual 
supply of the Holy Spirit^ proportioned to the temp« 
iations which the world presents. It is to no pur- 
pose that ye submit to a life of mortification and 
constraint^ of warfare with the world and of conflict 
with the sensual appetite : It is to no purpose that 
ye stand in jeopardy every bour^ in painful appre- 
Iiension of the wiles of the great deceiver^ the 
treachery of your own unguarded hearts^ and the 
sallies of unconquered appetites. ^^If Christ be 
^^ not risen from the dead^'^ all promises that are. 
made to you in his name are vain^ and the contempt 
of the present world is folly. If Christ be not risen 
from the dead^ the consequence must either be^ that 
lie was an impostor^ and that his whole doctrine 
Was a fraud ; or if the purity of his life might still 
screen him from so foul an imputation^ mad the truth 
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of his pretensions be supposed consistent with a 
failure of his predictions in the most important arti* 
cle^ you would only have in him a discouraging ex- 
ample of how little estimation in the sight of God is 
the utmost height of virtue to which human nature 
can attain. If neither the unspotted sanctity of our 
Saviour's character^ nor his intimate union with the 
first principle of life itself^ could give him a delive- 
rance from the bonds of deaths what hope for us who 
have neither claim nor plea but what is founded on 
the value of the Redeemer's sufferings; no union 
with God but what we enjoy as the disciples and 
worshippers of his incarnate Son. But^ beloved^ 
^^ Christ is risen from the dead^ and become the 
^^ first fruits of them that slept." His resurrection 
was the accomplishment both of the ancient proplie- 
€ies and of his own prediction ; a declaration on the 
part of God that the great atonement was accepted ; 
an attestation to the truth of our Saviour's doctrine 
and of his high pretensions ; a confirmation of the 
hopes of his followers^ which renders it no less un- 
reasonable^ as the case stands^ to doubt of the ulti- 
mate completion of his largest promises^ than it 
woold have been to hope^ had bis promises been 
actually found to fail in so principal an instance. 
We have reason therefore to be thankful^ that in the 
fast preaching of the gospel; Providence ordained 
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that A fact of such importance should be accompa- 
nied with irresisti][)le evidence. Nor can we better 
employ the present season^ which the Church de« 
Totes to the commemoration of this great erent; than 
in considering how complete the evidence of the 
fact is^ notwithstanding the cavils that may be raised 
against it. For this reason I have chosen for my 
text a passage of holy writ^ in which^ as it stands 
at least in our English Bibles^ the evidence is set 
forth to the least advantage. 

The proof of the fact arises^ we are told^ from 
the testimony of those^ who^ from the time of our 
liord's first entrance on his ministry^ had been his 
Constant attendants. Their report was^ that tfae 
sepulchre in which his body had been laid^ was 
found empty on the third morning from the day of 
his crucifixion^ notwithstanding the precaution which 
the Jews had taken to set sentinels to prevent % 
fraudulent removal of the body by his disciples ; — 
that his resurrection was declared by angels to cer- 
tain of his female attendants^ who, for the purpose 
of embalming his body, made an early visit to the -" 
sepulchre; — ^that he appeared to these women on - 
their return to the city, and that same evening camift 
unexpectedly upon the eleven apostles as they sat - 
At meat ;-^that for forty days after this he appeared 
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from time to time to the apostles^ sometimes parta- 
king of their meals^ discoursing with them upon the 
propagation of the gospel^ and shewing himself alive 
by many infallible proofs. 

The credibility of evidence in all cases arises from 
the number^ the information^ and the veracity of tlie 
the witnesses. The number of the witnesses in the 
present case^ if we reckon only the eleven apostles, 
(and many more might be reckoned^) was far greater 
than has ever been deemed sufficient to establish a 
fact in a court of justice in the most intricat/". and 
weighty causes. Their information upon the general 
point in question^ ^^ that our Lord was seen alive 
^^ after his crucifixion^'^ was the most complete that 
can be imagined : — They could not be mistaken in 
bis person^ who had so long and so constantly 
attended him. The veracity of a witness is to be 
measured^ not simply by the probity of his disposition 
and his habits of sincerity^ but by the motives which 
circumstances may present to him to adhere to the 
truth, or to deviate from it. No man loves false- 
hood for its own sake : no man therefore deliberately 
propogates a lie^ but for the sake of some advantage 
to himself ; and the advantage which a man pursues 
by falsehood^ must always be something in the pre- 
sent world : His ease and security^ or the advance- 
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ment of his fortane. For do one who looks forward 
to a future staie^ thinks that his interest there may he 
served by falsehood. It always therefore heightens 
the credit of a witness^ if he is materially a sufferer 
by the testimony which he gives^ when he could not 
suffer either in fortune^ ease^ or reputation^ by a con* 
trary testimony. The apostles asserted our Lord's 
resurrection to their own loss^ and at the hazard of 
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their lives. To have denied his resurrection^ at least 
to have disproved it, which the apostles might easl^ly 
have done had the thing been a fiction ; to have ren- 
dered it in any high degree questionable^ which any 
of the apostles might have done; had not the guilt of 
falsehood and prevarication seemed to them a greater 
evil than any sufferings which the powers of this 
world could inflict^ had been the certain road to 
wealth and honours. 

To the charms of wealth aud honours the apostles 
were not insensible. It was evidently the hopes qf 
becoming the first ministers of the first monarch up- 
on earth which at first attached the sons of Zebedee 
to their master's service. The twelve were thrown 
into a consternation by our Lord's reflection on the 
inconsistency of the love of riches and the pursuit of 
heaven; conscious^ no doubt; that they were not ex- 
iempt from the desire of riches although not born to 
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the expectation of them ; and Simon Peter disco- 
vered a great anxiety to know what valuable acqui* 
sions he vras to make in our Lord's service, in con* 
sideration of the old craky boat and tattered nets (bis 
all, he called them) which he had left upon the Gali* 
lean lake to follow Christ. Nor were the apostles re- 
gardless of suffering and danger* Their desertion of 
our Lord in the garden of Oethsemane shewed them 
by no means unconcerned about the safety of their own 
persons. Not therefore to insist on the probity of the 
apostles, (which appears in many circumstances of 
the evangelical history), their veracity^ by the cir« 
eumstances in which they were placed, is, I main- 
tain, rendered unquestionable. They persevered in 
an asseveration which exposed them to the highest 
indignities and to the cruellest persecution ; to the 
loss of fame, of property, of liberty, and life,. 
%rhen a denial or recantation might have secured to 
them the most liberal rewards and the most honour- 
able distinctions which the favour of princes and 
statesmen could bestow. In every circumstance, 
therefore, for the numbers ^ the information , and the 
veracity of the witnesses, no testimony could surpass 
in its degree of credibility that which was borne by 
the apostles to the fact of our Lord's resurrection. 
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It is a very singular circumstance in this testi- 
mony^ that it is such as no length of time can dimin- 
ish. It is founded upon the universal principles of 
human nature^ upon maxims which are the same in 
all ages^ and operate with equal strength in all man- 
kind^ under all the varieties of temper and habit of 
constitution. So long as it shall be contrary to the 
first principles of the human mind to delight in false- 
hood for its own sake ; so long as it shall be true 
that no man willingly propagates a lie to his own 
detriment and to no purpose ; so long it will be cer- 
tain that the apostles were serious and sincere in the 
assertion of our Lord's resurrection. So long as it 
shall be absurd to suppose that twelve men could all 
be deceived in the person of a friend with whom they 
bad all lived three years^ so long it will be certaia 
.that the apostles were competent to judge of the 
truth and reality of the fact which they asserted. 
So long as it shall be in the nature of man for his 
own interest and ease to be dearer than that of another 
to himself^ so long it will be an absurdity to sup- 
pose^ that twelve men should persevere for years iu 
the joint attestation of a liC; to the great detriment 
of every individual of the conspiracy^ and without 
any joint or separate advantage, when any of them 
bad it in his power, by a discovery of the fraud^ 
to advance his own fame and fortune by the sacri- 
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fice of nothing more dear to him than the reputation 
of the rest ; and so long will iibe incredible that the 
story of our Lord^s resurrection was a fiction which 
the twelve men (to mention no greater number^) with 
unparalleled fortitude^ and with equal foUy^ conspi- 
red to support. So long therefore as the evangeli- 
cal history shall be preserved entire ; that is^ so long 
as the historical books of the New Testament shall 
be extant in the world^ so long the credibility of the 
apostles' testimony will remain whole and unim- 
paired. As this circumstance^ to have in itself the 
principle of permanency^ never happened to humaa 
testimony in any other instance^ this preservation of 
the form and integrity of the apostolic evidence^ 
amidst all the storms and wrecks which human 
science^ like all things buman^ hath in the course 
of ages undergone^ is^ like the preservation of the 
Jewish nation^ something of a standing miracle. 
It shews^ in the original propagation of the gospel^ 
that contrivance and forecast in the plan^ that power 
in the execution^ which are far beyond the natural 
abilities of the human mind^ and declares that the 
whole work and counsel was of God. 

It may seem perhaps that the veracity of the apos- 
tles^ in the report of our Lord^s resurrection^ is too 
liastily concluded from the hardships which they in- 
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eurred by their constancy in the asseveration. Wealtir 
and power are not the only objects to which men will 
sacrifice their ease^ their fortunes^ and their lives. 
That personal consequence which is acquired by 
bold and arduous undertakings^ and the fame which 
follows them in after ages^ are sought by some as 
the highest good ; and as this ambition is incident 
to the most generous and the most active minds^ it 
is in this pursuit that we see men the most ready to 
encounter danger and renounce enjoyment. The 
honour of being long remembered as the founders 
of a sect mighty with men of a certain turn of mind^ 
be a motive to endure all the hardships which the 
apostles underwent It must be confessed^ that men 
will sacrifice much to rescue their memories from 
oblivion^ and that the fame of being the first teachers 
of a new philosophy or a new religion^ will^ by its 
singularity, be preferred to any other by minds of a 
particular complexion. — ^But of all men that ever 
lived, the apostles were perhaps the least likely to 
be touched with this ambition. Their birth was 
mean, their occupation laborious, their highest 
attainments were probably no more than to be able 
to repeat the ten commandments, and to have learned 
by rote some of the first principles of the Jewish 
faith. Such men were likely to be strangers to the 
pride of learning, and the ambition of invention and 
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discovery* At leasts that twelve men of their con« 
dition should be found in any one country^ at any 
one time^ inflamed with this passion in the degree 
in which they must all have been; if it was the prin* 
ciple which produced their unanimity and firmness 

in the propagation of a fiction at all hazards ; that 
but one of the twelve should prove &lse to so strange 
a combination ; that he in a fit of despair and re« 
morsC; the effect of bis treachery^ should hang him- 
self; and dying by his own hand; not die without 
evident signs of God's anger pursuing him in his 
last moments ; — all this seems a much greater im- 
probability than the extraordinary fact which is 
supported by their testimony. It might seem 
less extravagant to suppose; that the sanguine hopes 
which tbey had conceived; of the advancement of 
their own fortunes in the kingdom of that tempo* 
ral Messiah which they had expected in our Lord; 
together with his promise of rising on the third day 
after the death which he foretold he was to suffer; 
(to which promise; however; as well as to tbe pre- 
diction of his death; the fact seems to be they bad 
^ven little attention :) It might; I say; be less extra- 
Tagant to suppose; that this repeated promise of 
cor Lord's; together with their own hopes of advance-* 
ment in his temporal kingdom; might make them 
jafter his death an easy prey to the art of some new 
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imposter^ who might take advantage of some general 
resemblance in himself to the person and featares of 
the blessed Jesus^ to personate their crucified master. 
This might seem a supposition less extravagant than 
the former^ that the apostles were supported in the 
asseveration of a falsehood by an ambition seldom 
incident to men of low birth and mean attainments. 
But the fact is^ that the evangelical history equally 
excludes the one and the other supposition. If th«re 
was any thing of fraud and delusion in the story of 
our Lord's resurrection^ it is very evident the apostles 
must have had a principal share in the contrivance; 
if his resurrection was a fiction^ the body was con- 
veyed away in the night. 

The report of his resurrection was spread early in 
the next morning by some of his female disciples ; 
their tale was presently confirmed, not indeed in the 
whole, but in some collateral and secondary circum- 
stances, by the testimonies of St. Peter and St. John. 
Some few hours after, Peter vouches that he had 
seen our Saviour. In the afternoon two of the dis* 
ciples bring the news to the apostles, that they had 
met with him in their way to a village in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jerusalem; and they relate, that they 
bad no sooner recognized his person than he sudden- 
ly disappeared. Their tale was hardly finished 
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when Je8Q9 im person salutes tibie company. From 
this time ten of the eleven apostles are loud in the 
lussertioQ of his recovery from the grave ; and^ a 
^eek after^ the eleventh is cured of his affected in- 
ci^ulity^ and joins in the report of his associates* 
The apostles^ either separately or in company^ con« 
Terse with him repeatedly* He tells them that all 
power is given him in heaven and in earth; he 
formally invests them with a commission to preach 
the gospel to the whole worlds and to form a univer- 
sal churchy open to all nations *^ at last he leads them 
out to Bethany^ and there^ in the act of bestowing 
on them a solemn benediction^ he was raised from 
the earth and carried to heaven in their sight Of 
the four writers who have transmitted this story^ 
two^ Matthew and John^ were apostles. The other 
two^ Mark and Luke^ by the consent of all antiquity^ 
vrrote under the inspection of apostles^ — Mark un- 
der the direction of St. Peter^ Luke of St. Paul. 
The credit therefore of the apostles is pledged for 
the particulars of the narrative ; and whether we 
consider the story in itself; or th6 writers of the story, 
it is evident, that if it was at all a fiction the apostles 
liad a principal share in the fabrication of it. But 
since the apostles had no motive to fabricate the lie^ 
or to persevere in the propagation of it, since the 
force of temptation drew the other way, that is^ to 
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indttce them to deny the fact^ or desist at least from 
the avowal of it ; that is^ since their veracity in this 
particular instance at least is unquestionable^ it fol- 
lows^ that if their report was a fiction^ it was not 
of their invention ; and yet it has been shewn^ that 
in the invention they must have had a principal part. 
A fiction not coined by them^ and of which they were 
still the coiners^ is surely the fiction of a fiction^ the 
dream of a distempered brain. So that if any human 
testimony ever attained the certainty of demonstra* 
tion^ it is in this instance of our Lord's resurrection ; 
which is established with far greater certainty by 
the evidence of the apostles^ than any other fact in 
the whole compass of history^ sacred or profane. 
Thus complete and perfect is the testimony of the 
twelve apostles to the matter in question. But a 
greater testimony is yet behind* 

Let it be supposed that the apostles^ to avoid the 
infamy of having been themselves deceived^ might 
conspire to propagate the delusion^ and either fabri- 
cated the stoiy of our Lord's resurrection with all 
its circumstances^ or entered into' the views of some 
new deceiver who had the resolution to personate 
Jesus after his crucifixion. Whence then was it 
that this deceit obtained the testimony of the Holy 
Spirit? The concurrent testimony of the apostles 
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themselves and the Holy Spirit^ form the evidence 
of our Lord's resurrection. ^^He shall testify of 
^^ me^^' said our Lord before he suffered^ ^^ and ^e 
^^ also shall bear witness.'^ That notable miracles 
were done by the apostles in the name of the Lord 
Jesus^ was so manifest to all them that dwelt in Je- 
rusalem; tliat the bitterest enemies of their doctrine 
could not deny it ; nor was it ever denied by the 
infidels of antiquity. On the contrary^ their attempt 
to account for it by the power of magic, is a con- 
fession of the fact ; and while the fact is confessed, 
the conclusion from the fact is obvious and inevita-^^ 
ble. To refer the miracles, which were wrought in 
confirmation of a doctrine which went to the extir- 
pation of every corruption in morals and in worship, 
and to the establishment of a practical religion of 
good works springing from an active faith, to the 
spirit of delusion, is a subterfuge for infidelity which 
that spirit only could suggest. 

I have now briefly, indeed, and in a summary 
way, but more particularly than I thought to do, 
laid before you the irrefragable and permanent na- 
ture of the testimony by which the fact of our Lord'a 
^resurrection is supported. It is my intention to 
discuss a certain objection to this evidence, as the 
evidence isi stated in my text; which must be allow- 
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ed to be very plausible in the first appearance of it. 
I mean to shew^ that it is the necessary consequence 
of certain circumstances^ which indispensably re. 
quire that the evidence of the resurrection should be 
just what it is ; insomuch that the proof would be 
rather weakened tlian improved by any attempt ia 
complete it in the part in which it is supposed to be 
^deficient. But this I shall reserve for future dis- 
courses. Meanwhile you vnll remember^ that the 
entire evidence of our Lord's resurrection consiste 
of two parts ; the testimony of the apostles^ and the 
testimony of the Spirit. The testimony of the apes- 
ties is the most complete that human testimony ever 
was ; the testimony of the Spirit is unexceptionable. 
The fact therefore is established. So certain as it 
is that Christ died; so certain it is that he is risen. 
He died for our sins^ he is risen for our justification; 
And remember^ that the only purpose for wMck 
Christ died and rose again was, that we, enlightened 
by his doctrine, edified by his example, encouraged 
with the certain hope of mercy^ animated by the 
prospect of eternal glory, ^^ may rise from the desQi 
^^ of sin unto the life of righteousness.'^ 
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Acts x. 4,?^ 41, 



^^ Him God raisei up the third day^ and shewed him 
^^ openly ; not to all the people^ hut unto witnesses 
f ^ chosen before of OodJ^ 



THE return of the season devoted by the church 
to the solemn commemoration of our Lord's glorious 
resurrection seemed to admonish ns^ that we should 
direct our attention to the evidence by which the 
merciful providence of God was pleased to confirm 
SQ extraordinary a fact The entire evidence con- 
sists of two branches : It is in part human, and in 
part divine. The attestation of the apostles to the 
fact makei^ the human part of the evidence ; thft 

testimony of the Spirit in the miraculous powers 
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exeiteised by the apostles was divine. The haman 
part is what is chiefly to be examined ; for the cre- 
dibility of that being once established^ the force of 
the testimony of the Spirit is obvious and irresistible : 
For^ provided the fact be once established^ that 
such miracles were porlbmed by the apostles^ these 
miracles were manifestly the ^^tcitnesa of Goff^ 
which he bore to his own Son. The historical evi- 
dence of the fact lies in the testimony of the apos- 
ties themselves^ and in fliie concession of their adver- 
saries. The human testimony^ therefore^ the testi- 
mony of the apostles^ is to us^ who were not eye 
witnesses of the miracles which they perfoirmed^ the 
ground- work of the whole evidence. 

In my last discourse I explained to you^ in. a 
summary way, that the credibility of this testimony 
arises from the nuvfAery the {fn/ormation^ and the 
veracity of the witnesses. Uteir number^ more 
than is required by any law to establish a hct id a 
court of justice ; their information infallible, if tat 
infallibler knowledge of their Master's person vnm 
the result of an attendance upon him for three years^ 
their veracity f by the circumstances in which ^b%y 
ff&tt placed, is rendered unquestionable : So ttlat. 
i)» this singular instance, if in any, the evidence of 
testimcmy emulates the certainty of mathematical 
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dtemonstrafion. I sbewed^ou, that the testimony of 
the apostles to the fact of our Lord's resurrection is 
not more extraordinary in the degree than in the 
permanency of the credibility which belongs to it 
It is not only so constituted that it must have been 
satisfactory and irrefragable at the time when it 
was delivered^ but so immutable are the principles 
on which the credit of it stands^ that by no length of 
time can it suffer diminution. What it was to the 
contemporaries of the apostles^ the same it is to us 
now in the end of the eighteenth century ; and so 
long as the hiidtorical books of the New Testament 
•shall be extant in the wdrld^ (and to suppsoe that 
a time shall come when they shall be no longer ex- 
taut, were^ 1 think^ to mistrust our Master's gra- 
cious promise) ; so long as these books then shall 
be extant^ so long the testimony of the apostles shall 
preserve its original credibility. 

Another circumstance must be mentioned, not less 
extraordinary than the permanent nature qf the tes- 
timony, which may be called the paptdarity of the 
evidence. It is not always the case that a proof 
built on true principles and sound in every part^ 
which, when it is narrowly examined, must of con- 
sequence be satisfactory to men of knowledge 
and discernment, is of a sort to be easily and gene- 
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rally understood. For the most part^ perhaps^ the 
proof of fact is a thing more remote from popular 
apprehension than sdentifie demonstration : For 4}ie 
connexion of an argument is what every one natu- 
rally and necessarily perceives ; but between a fact 
and the testimony of the witnesses who affirm it^ 
there is indeed no physical and necessary connex-* 
ion. A witness may speak rashly^ without a suffi- 
dent knowledge of the fact which he pretends to 
asserty or he may speak falsely^ contrary to his 
knowledge. Thus the folly and the vices of men 
have rendered it for the most part very difficult to 
perceive^ how the certainty of a fact arises from 
the attestations given to it ; and to appreciate the 
credibility of historical evidence is become a task 
for the highest and most improved abilities ; requi- 
ring a certain dexterity and acuteness of the mind 
in detecting great fallacies^ and in reconciling seem^ 
ing inconsistencies^ which is seldom to be acquired 
in any considerable degree but by a practical fami- 
liarity with the habits of the worlds joined to an 
accurate and philosophical study of mankind. And 
accordingly we see, that men of the slowest appre- 
hension, if they have had but a sufficient degree of 
experience to make them jealous of being imposed 
ppon, are always the most averse to believe extri^- 

prdinary narration^. But in ijie caise before us, itp 
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extraordinary penetration is requisite to perceive 
the infaUibility of the evidence. Every man has 
experienced the certainty with which he distin- 
guishes the person and the features of a friend. Every 
one knows , how dearly he loves himself ; with 
what reluctance he would sacrifice his ease and ex- 
pose his person in any project^ from which he ex- 
pected no return of profit or enjoyment. And with 
this experience and these feelings^ every one is 
qualified to sit in judgment upon the fact of our 
Xiord's resurrection^ and to decide upon the evi- 
deuce. And in this circumstance^ no less than in 
the permanent nature of the evidence^ we may see^ 
and we have reason to adore the hand of Provi- 
dence. For to what can we ascribe it but to the 
over-ruling providence of God^ that while the proof 
of historic facts is^ for the most part^ of the most 
intricate and embarrassed nature^ the most extraor- 
dinary event which history records should be ac- 
f^ompanied with a proof as universally perspicuous 
as the fact itself is interesting ? Every man born in- 
to the world is interested in the event which has 
opened to us all the gate of heaven. And the evi- 
dence which accompanies the fact is such; that 
every man horn into the world is in a capacity to 
derive conviction from it. 
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hand from the women who had first fallen in hid 
way, and each woman related what she herself had 
seen and heard, which was different from what had 
been seen and heard by the women of another 
company. These few simple observations, as they 
reconcile the narratives of the several evangelists 
with each other, and the particulars of each narra« 
tive with the general fact in which they all consent^ 
dissipate any objections that may be raised from the 
varieties of their story. The objection which I 
purpose to consider, in the first face of it is far 
more specious. It seems to arise spontaneously 
from the state of the evidence which is given in the 
text, and thus throwing itself in the way of every 
one who reads the Bible, or who hears it read, it 
seems to be a stumbling-block in the way of the be- 
liever, which it is our duty, if God shall give us the 



back to the sepulchre when she apprised the apostles of her 
fears. After Mary Magdalene, waiting at the sepulchre, had 
seen our Lord, and was gone away to carry his message to 
the apostles, Luke's women arrive, and are informed by two 
angels witliin the tomb. In the interval between our Lord's 
appearance at the sepulchre to Mary Magdalene, and the 
arrival of Luke's party, he appeared to St. Matthew's party, 
who were yet upon the way back to the city. For that the 
appearance to Mary Magdalene was the first, St. Mark 
testifies. 
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visible and invisible at pleasure^ and appeared to 
the women of the different parties^ as they succes- 
sively arrived^ in different forms^ and accosted them 
in different words ; and in this way the first eviden- 
ces of the fact were multiplied^ which had been 
single^ had the women all arrived in a body at the 
same instant^ and seen all the same vision** Each 
evangelist^ it may be supposed^ has confined himself 
lo that part of the story which he had at the first 



* The companj which saw what is related bj St. Matthew, 

(of which company Mary Magdalene, although mentioned by 

the evangelist, was not I think included,) went by a path 

'M^hich led to the front of the sepulchre, and came within sight 

of it early enough to be witnesses to the descent of the angel, 

the flight of the guard, and the removal of the stone. While 

ihese things passed, Mary Magdalene with her party were 

coming by another path which led round the back part of the 

sepulchre, and came not within sight of the entrance of the 

sepulchre till the first party had left it They therefore no 

sooner came within sight than they saw that the stone wa& 

removedi and Mary Magdalene immediately ran back to inform 

Peter and John of her suspicions. The rest of the women of 

that party proceeded to the sepulchre, entered it, and were 

assured of our Lord's resurrection by the angel, whom they 

found within the tomb in the manner related by St. Mark. 

Presently after these women had left the sepulchre, Peter and 

John arrived^ followed by Mary Magdalene; for slie hastened 
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hand from the womeu who had first fallen in hie 
M ay^ and each woman related what she herself had 
seen and heard^ which was different from what had 
been seen and heard by the women of another 
company. These few simple observations^ as they 
reconcile the narratives of the several evangelists 
with each other^ and the particulars of each narra- 
tive with the general fact in which they all consent, 
dissipate any objections that may be raised from the 
varieties of their story. The objection which I 
purpose to consider, in the first face of it is far 
more specious. It seems to arise spontaneously 
from the state of the evidence which is given in the 
text, and thus throwing itself in the way of every 
one who reads the Bible, or who hears it read, it 
seems to be a stumbling-block in the way of the be- 
liever, which it is our duty, if God shall give us the 
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seen our Lord, and was gone away to carry his message to 
the apostles, Luke's women arrive, and are informed by two 
angels witliin the tomb. In the interval between our Lord's 
appearance at the sepulchre to Mary Magdalene, and the 
arrival of Luke's party, he appeared to St. Matthew's party, 
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appearance to Mary Magdalene was the first, St. Mark 
testifies. 
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ability^ to remove. ^^ Him hath God raised up^ and 
^^ shewed him openly ; not to all the people^ but to 
^^ witnesses chosen before of God/^ 

The selection of witnesses carries^ it may be said^ 
no very fair appearance* Jesus was seen alive af- 
ter his crucifixion^ but he was seen^ it should appear^ 
by those only who had been his early associatesr^ 
who had been employed by him to travel over the 
Country as his heralds^ proclaiming him as the long 
expected Messiah^ who by the event of his public 
:■' and ignominious end were involved in general con- 
tempt and ridicule. Why was he not shewn to alt 
the people^ if the identity of his person would stand 
the test of a public exhibition ? Was it not more 
likely^ that the Jewish people would be sooner con- 
vinced by his own public appearance^ than by the 
report of those who had long been considered as 
ihe first victims of his imposture^ or the sworn ac- 
complices of his fraud? The most incredulous of 
Ills enemies had declared they would believe in him^ 
if they might but see him descend from the cross. 
Would they not much more have believed had they 
seen him on the third day arisen from the grave ? 
Were the Jewish people kindly treated when they 
were punished for their infidelity^ of which they 

might have been cured^ had the evidence been af« 

P 
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forded them which in so extraordinary a case they 
might reasonably demand? In such a case^ the 
CHOICE of witnesses brings a suspicion on thek 
whole testimony ; a surmise that they were chosen^ 
not of God^ bat of themselves and their confederates. 
Perhaps they preferred persecution^ with the fame 
attending it^ to security accompanied with contempt ; 
and they pretended a selection of themselves to be ' 
witnesses on the part of heaven^ to give the better 
colour to the lie which they were determined at 
all hazards to maintain. 

This imperfection^ as it may seem, in the proof of 
our Lord's resurrection^ was not overlooked by the 
infidels of antiquity. It was urged in one of the 
first written attacks upon Christianity ; and Origen^ 
whose elaborate confutation of that able adversary 
is still extant^ allows that the objection is not con- 
temptible. The fact which creates the whole diffi- 
culty (that Jesus was not seen in public after his 
interment)^ seems indeed confessed in the text^ and 
confirmed in general by the evangelical history. 
Nevertheless^ this fact is not to be admitted without 
some limitation. We read in St. Paul's first epis- 
tle to the Corinthians^ of a certain appearance of 
our Lord to more than five hundred brethren at 
once« So large a company is not likely to have 
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been assembled in a faoase^ nor is it likely that tliey 
met by accident; the assembly must have been 
called together for some express purpose ; and what 
purpose so likely as to receive the satisfaction v^hicfa 
was absolutely afforded them^ of beholding with 
their own eyes their crucified Lord restored to life ? 
Nor is it to be supposed^ that an object of the hu- 
man size and form could be seen distinctly by five 
hundred persons all at once, but by day-light. 
Here then is one appearance of our Lord, in which 
no circumstance of privacy could be pretended. It 
was by day-light ; in the open air. Notice had 
been given of the time and place of the appearance. 

The notice which drew together so numerous an 
assembly, at a distance from the capital, or any 
populous toM^, must have been very public ; and 
from a sight to which five hundred brethren were 
admitted, it is not easy to conceive that any who 
were not brethren, if they were pleased to repair 
to the appointed place, at the appointed time, could 
be excluded. Indeed, if this appearance of the 
five hundred recorded by St. Paul, was the same 
with that on the Ghililean hill recorded by St. 
Matthew, which is the opinion of the most learned 
critics and divines, and is highly probable, because 
the appearance on the Galilean hill was an appear* 
anee at a set time and place, as that to the five hun- 
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dred must have been ; if tbese^ I say^ were one and 
the same appearance^ it is certain that our Lord was 
ieen upon this occasion by some who were not 
brethren. For St Matthew relat^s^ that when 
Christ was seen and worshipped on the Galilean 
bill^ ^^some doubted.'^ Not some of the eleven 
who are mentioned in the preceding verse^ for the 
eleven doubted not Thomas was the last of the 
eleven to believe^ yet Thomas ceased to doubt npon 
our Lord's second appearance in the evening assem- 
bly^ on the Sunday se'enight after his resurrection. 
Nor is it likely that doubters should be included by 
St Paul in the number of those whom he dignified 
with the appellation of brethren. This appearance 
therefore in Gfalilee was public^ not to the disciples 
only^ but to a promiscuous multitude of disciples and 
of doubtful unbelieving Jews. The assertion there* 
fore of my text^ that Christ, raised from the dead^ 
was not shewn openly to all the people, is to be un- 
derstood with some limitation. Once he certainly 
was shewn openly, perhaps not oftener than once ; 
and if once or twice more, still his appearance was 
not public compared with the unreserved manner of 
his conversation frith the world daring his triennial 
ipiinistry. He resorted not daily to the temple ; he 
preached to no multitudes in the fields ; he perfor- 
med no public miiracles ; he held no public dispu- 
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tations $ he was present at no weddings ; he ate not 
with publicans and sinners. They were only his 
chos&n, witnesses to whom ocular proof was repeaU 
edly given that he was indeed alive again. In a 
general way of speakings it is to be confessed that 
be was not shewn openly to all the people. But 
what if the assertion were true in the utmost sense 
in which the adversary would wish it to be accep- 
ted ? What if it were granted^ that the pretended 
appearances after the interment were not public in 
any single instance ? It will follow that our Lord^ 
if he was really alive again^ was not seen by many : 
What of that ? Is it a necessary consequence that 
he was not seen by some ? Is there no evidence of 
the many who saw him not^ and have therefore no- 
thing positive to say upon the question^ to overpower 
the explicit assertions of those who depose to the 
fact of repeated appearances? It will hardly be 
pretended that the bare fact, that he was not seen 
by the many, amounts in itself to a proof, that the 
story of his resurrection was a fiction. 

But it is supposed, I apprehend, that had the 
resurrection been real, public appearances would 
have heightened the proof of it ; and that, on the 
other hand, if the thing was a fiction, the conceal- 
ment of the person who was made to pass for Jesus 
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among the creduloas disciples^ was a means of pre- 
venting a detection of the fraud. And it is thonght 
unreasonable to suppose^ that the belief of so extra- 
ordinary a thing should be required of the world on 
the part of heaven^ without the highest proof that 
could be given^ or without a fair submission of the 
evidence to the strictest scnitiny. The objection^ 
therefore^ is this^ that the proof which is produced 
of the fact is less than might have been procured 
had the thing averred been a reality^ and that^ such 
as it is^ it was not submitted at the time to the ex« 
amination of the public. In- my next discourse I 
shall endeavour to shew you^ that the objection is of 
a sort to deserve less attention than you may at first 
imagine^ even if what it presumes were true^ that 
the frequency of public appearances would have 
been a means of heightening the evidence of fact on 
the one hand^ or of detecting an imposition on the 
other. Secondly^ I shall shew you that both these 
presumptions are indeed erroneous : That an open 
conversation with the world would neither have 
added to the proof of a real resurrection^ nol" con- 
tributed to the detection of a counterfeit. Ana after 
all I shall shew you^ that frequent public exhibitions 
of the person after the resurrection^ if they c^mld 
have heightened the proof of the fact, had been ou 
other accounts improper. Insomuch; that what the 
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story might have gained in credit by an addition of 
testimony^ it would have lost in another way^ by an 
impropriety and inconsistency which might have 
been charged upon the conduct of our Lord, 

Meanwhile^ if it should occur to you to wonder 
that Jesus^ after his resurrection^ should not ba 
shewn openly^ but to chosen witnesses^ remember^ 
that by the fundamental maxims of the doctrine 
which Jesus preached^ it is the privilege of the 
<^pure in heart^^^ and of them only, to see God. 
In some sense, indeed, God is seen by all mankind^ 
and by the whole rational creation. God is seen by 
all men in his works, in the fabric and the motions 
of the material world. ^^ The heavens declare the 
^^ glory of God, and the firmament sheweth his han- 
^^ dy-work.'^ The very Devils see him in his judg-. 
ments : Wise men see him in his providential go- 
vernment of human actions, in the rise and fall of 
slates and empires: The pious believer sees him 
with the eye of faith, in tbe miraculous support and 
preservation of his church from the attacks of open 
cinemies, the treachery of false friends, and the in- 
temperate or the lukewarm zeal of its weaker mem- 
bers. He sees him with the intellectual eye, dis- 
Qerning, in part at least, his glorious perfections ; 
and they, and only they, who thus see him now, 
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shall at last literally see the majesty of the God- 
head io the person of their glwified Lord. By the 
lest world Jesus shall be seen no more, except as 
he haih been seen by the nnbelieving Jews^ in judg- 
ment^ when he eomes to execute vengeance on them 
who know not God and obey not the gospel ; but if 
any man keep his sayings he shall be admitted to 
his presence, ^' that where his Saviour is^ there he 
" may be also/^ 
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Acts x. 40^41. 



^^ Him God raised up the third day^ and shewed Mm 
^' openly ; not to all the people^ but unto witnesses 
^^ chosen before of GodJ^ 



IN my first discourse upon this text I endeav^ 
oured to explain to you the credibility of the tes- 
timony which was borne by the apostles to the fact 
of our Lord^s resurrection ; its original credibility 
at the time when it was delivered ; its undiminished 
credibility in all succeeding times ; and the univer- 
sality of the proofs not only as it must subsist to all 
ages^ but as it is accommodated to all capacities. 

In a second discourse^ I stated some of the prin- 
cipal objectiooB which our adversaries have raised 

Q 
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to elude the force of this invincible proof. I shew- 
ed you the futility of those which are tak^n from a 
pretended dlsagreen\ent of the evangelistif in their 
relation of the manner in which the discovery was 
made to the women who visited, the sepulchre on 
the Sunday morning. I shewed you^ that the 
whole force of these objections rests on a very im- 
probable supposition^ which has not the least coun- 
tenance in the cirenmstanees of the story^ that the 
numerous female followers of our Lord went all in 
one body to the sepulchre^ that they all arrived at 
least in the same instant of time, and all saw tl^e 
same vision. Admit only that the women went in 
different parties, that they arrived some a little 
earlier some a little later, and that the attending 
angels shewed themselves to the different companies 
in different forms, and accosted them in different 
words, and you will find no disagreement of the 
four evangelists, no differences in their relation 
which should affect the credit of their testimony to 
the general fact. Their several narrations harmo- 
nize as different parts of one story, each relating 
the particular part which he could best attest. 

1 engaged in a more particular discussion of an 
objection, in the first face of it far more specious, 
founded on the acknowledged concealment of the 
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person of Jesus after his resurrection. Forty days 
elapsed before lie took leave of this sublunary 
world by an ascension to heaven in the sight of his 
apostles. In the interval he( was seen repeatedly 
by them and by other disciples ; but it seems tp be 
acknowledged in the text^ that he was not shewn 
openly to all the people. 

I shewed you^ that the assertion that he was not 
publicly seen is to be understood with certain limi- 
tations. That once at least our Lord was shewn 
openly to as many as thought proper to repair to an 
appointed place. The circumstances of this ap- 
pearance will not admit of the supposition that any 
were excluded from the sigh^ unless the body in 
which he was seen by the five hundred was^ Upon 
this occasion^ visible only to the brethren. A sup- 
position in itself not absurd^ perhaps not improbable^ 
were it not set aside by St. Matthew's testimony^ 
that he was actually seen by some at least who 
were not brethren^ by some who doubted while the 
eleven worshipped. He was therefore^ upon this 
occasion^ visible to all without distinction. 

Of any other public exhibition of the person no 
trace is to be found in the history of the forty days. 
And if we might suppose it to have been once or 
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twice repeated^ still his appearance was not public 
compared with what it had been during his triennial 
ministry. Nothing like an open familiar conversa- 
tion with the world can be pretended or indeed 
supposed* It must be confessed^ with a certain 
limitation^ that he was not shewn openly to all the 
people. To the rulers of the people he was* never 
shewn at all. His single public appearance was 
not in the metropolis or its vicinity^ but in a remote 
corner of 6alilee> where his friends and followers 
were the most numerous^ and his enemies in the 
least credit. Insomuch^ that even in this instance 
there was something of a selection of spectators ; 
and the candid believer^ by the evidence of the 
gospel history itself^ is reduced to a concession^ (a 
concession^ however, in which he will find cause to 
glory), that whatever reality there may be in the 
story of his resurrection, Jesus ever after it shunned 
the public eye. 

It is imagined by the adversary, that had the 
Insurrection been real, public appearances would 
have heightened the proof of it ; and that, on the 
other hand, if the thing was a. fiction, concealment 
of tlie person was a means of preventing a ready 
detection of the fraud. And he thinks it unreason, 
fible to suppgse, that the belief of a thing so extra- 
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ordinary should be required of the world on the 
part of heaven^ without the highest propf that could 
be given^ or without a fair submission of the evi- 
dence^ such as it might be^ to the severest scrutiny. 
The sum of the objection then is this^ that the proof 
which is produced of the fact is less than might have 
been given had the thing averred been a reality^ and 
that^ such as it is^ it was not fairly submitted at the 
time to the examination of the public. 

I come now to shew you^ as I engaged to do^ Jirstp 
that the objection is really of a sort to deserve little 
attention^ even if what it presumes were true^ that 
the frequency of public appearances would have 
heightened proof on the one hand^ or facilitated the 
detection of fraud on the other. 

Secondly f That the objection is erroneous in both 
these suppositions. 

And when I shall have thus overturned the objec- 
tion^ I shall shew you^ that without any regard to 
what the proof of the fact might have gained by the 
frequency of public appearances^ or what it might 
lose by the want of them^ other considerations ren- 
dered it improper and indecent^ that our Lord arisen 
from the grave should renew his open conversation 
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ivkh the world in general. So that^ be the force of 
the objection what it may^ if there be any trnth in 
our Saviour's high pretensions^ any tbing of reality 
in the evangelical scheme -of redemption^ his resur- 
rection^ be it ever so much a fact^ must in the nature 
of Uie thing be obnoxious to this objection. Tbat 
Christ should rise from tbe dead^ and that risen he 
should converse openly and familiarly with the 
world in'tbe manner m which he did before liis 
passion^ these two things are incompatible ; so that 
if both appeared as facts upon the sacred records^ 
the proof which it is supposed might have accrued 
to the resurrection from the frequency of public ap- 
pearances^ would have been overpowered by the 
general incoherence of the story. 

"* 
Firsty I say, the objection, were the assumptions 
true on which it rests, would be of litdc weight 
The reality of a fact is always to be measured by 
the positive proof on one side or the other, which is 
really extant in the world. If no proof is found 
but what is in itself imperfect, as when the witnesses 
seem too few, or their reports contradictory, the 
fact is questionable. But if any proof exists in it- 
self unexceptionable, the thing is not to be question- 
ed for the mere want of other proofs, which men 
living at a distance from the time and the scene of 
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tbe busm^s^ may imagine it might have had. Men 
are very apt to lose sight of this principle. They 
are apt to amuse themselves with a display of their 
sagacity, (for snch they think it), in alleging the 
proof that might have been, when their penetration 
would be better shewn in a fair examination of what 
is actually extant. They are not aware, that in thus 
opposing proof which is not, to that which is, they 
are really weighing a shadow against a substance ; 
and that the highest argument of a weak mind, (an 
imputation which they most dread), is not to feel 
the force of present eviilence. Thus it is, that 
^^ professing themselves wise they become fools.'' 
This is an answer which will* apply on every occa- 
sion, when men resist the conviction of a proof in 
which they can discover no fallacy or imperfection^ 
upon a pretence that some collateral proof of the 
same fact, which would have jbeen more satisfactory, 
is wanting. An objection of this sort is always 
frivolous, even when it is true that the required 
proof, had it been extant, would have been more 
satisfactory than any that is found, provided what 
is found be in itself a just proof, true in its princi- 
pies, coherent in its parts, and fair in its conclu- 
sions. 
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But^ secondly f I affirm^ that in the particular case 
before us^ t)ie required proof which is supposed to 
be wanting^ had it been given^ would have been no 
addition to the evidence of the thing in question. 
If our Lord really rose from the grave, as we be- 
lieve he did, the evidence of the fact would not have 
been heightened by repeated public appearances to 
the Jewish people. It is evident, that to have seen' 
him ever so often after his resurrection, would have 
qualified no one to be a witness of the fact, who 
had not such a previous knowledge of his person as 
might enable him to perceive and attest its identity. 

Perhaps we may insist upon another circumstance^ 
that every one pretending to avouch the resurrection, 
should have been an eye-witness of the crucifixion. 
For the fact to be attested is, that this same man 
^^ was dead and is alive again.'' But in the innu- 
merable multitude that was assembled to behold the 
tragic scene on Calvary, how many may be suppo- 
sed to have had such a view of the divine Sufferer 
as might bring them acquainted with his person ? 
The far greater part not only saw him at a distance, 
but in the tumult which would attend the dismal 
spectacle, they would never get a steady view: 
They would now and then catch a momentary 
glimpse of a part only of his person, which they 
would lose again before any distinct impression 
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Could be made; Those who igiaw the Whole trans- 
action from the most advantageous stations would 
see the cheeks pale^ the features convulsed^ the^ 
whole body distorted with the torture of the punish- 
menti Those who saw the very beginning of this 
horrid business^ who saw Jesus before he was fas^ 
tened to the cross^ would see him exhausted with 
the mental agony in the garden^ worn down with 
the fatigue of his long examination^ and with th6 
pain of those preparatory inflictions^ which^ by th6 
Roman law^ by the terms of which he suffered^ were 
the constant prelude to a capital execution^ and in 
this instance had not been spared. Nor would the 
spectators be sufficiently composed^ agitated as they 
all would bC; some with the horror of the scene^ 
some with pity of his sufferings^ some with joy for 
the success of their infernal machinations^ under 
one or another of these various emotions^ none would 
be sufficiently composed to observe and remark the 
peculiarities of his person. Insomuch^ that of those 
who saw him now for the first time^ few^ perhaps^ 
had he ever been seen by them again^ would have 
known him from either of the malefactors who were 
made the companions of his agonies^ 

It may seem^ perhaps^ that at the time of our Sa^ 

viour's crucifixion his person must have been gene« 

R 
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rally well known among the Jews^ when^ for a 
longer time than three years^ he had sustained the 
public character of a teacher and a prophet. He 
had been much resorted to for the fame of his doc- 
trine and for the benefit of his miracles^ as well as 
for an opinion which^ to the moment of his appre- 
hension^ prevailed among the common people^ that 
lie would prove the long expected deliverer of the 
nation. It may be presumed^ therefore^ that many 
who saw him expire on the cross were previously 
well acquainted with his person. But if it be con* 
•idered^ that during the whole period of his ministry 
he was constantly in motion^ travelling from place 
to place; that the multitudes that followed him 
whenever he appeared in public were for the most 
part numerous^ to the amount of several thousands^ 
it will seem improbable that the number of those 
could be great^ who had the good fortune to get a 
distinct sight of him oftener than once in the whole 
course of his triennial ministry. Of consequence^ it 
is improbable that many beside his constant follow- 
ers knew him well enough to identify his person. 
They who had not this distinct knowledge of his 
person^ however frequent the public appearances 
had been after the resurrection^ were not qualified 
to be witnesses of the fact even to themselves. The 
conviction that the person whom they now saw alive 
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was the same persou who had been put to deatb^ 
they must have owed to the attestations of those who 
knew him better than they. And the few who 
might be the best acquainted with his person still 
were not qualified to be witnesses of his resurrection 
to the worlds unless their knowledge of the person 
was itself a fact of public notoriety. For to estab- 
lish the credit of a witness^ it is not sufficient that 
he be really competent to judge for himself of the 
reality of the fact which he takes it upon him to 
attest; but his competency in the matter must be a 
thing generally known and understood. Now this 
was the case of the apostles. It is a notorious fact^ 
that they could not be incompetent in the knowledge 
of their Master's person presented to their senses. 
But the same thing, although it might have been 
equally true^ could not be equally manifest of 
any who had pretended to join in their attesta- 
tion, from a knowledge of his person acquired in 
accidental interviews^ of which the reality was 
known only to themselves. Their testimony would 
rather have discredited the cause than heightened 
the evidence; as in all cases^ the depositions of 
witnesses suspected of incompetency have no effect 
but to create a prejudice against the fact which they 
assert; and to diminish the force of better testimonyi 
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which^ left to itself, would have produced convic* 
tion. 

It appears, therefore, upon a nice discussion of 
the question^ that the evidence which we actually 
Lave of our Lord's resurrection, in the testimony of 
the chosen witnesses^ is indeed the greatest of which 
the fact is naturally capable. No other could have 
been transmitted as original testimony to posterity, 
no other could have been satisfactory to the public 
at the time. The demand of frequent public exhi- 
bitions of the person is the demand of folly ; not 
perceiving the distinction between a just proof, hy 
which a fact may be established^ and those vague 

reports which every one adopts and no one owns, 
which serve only to multiply doubt and to propagate 
uncertainty. Public appearances could have added 
nothing to the testimony of the chosen witnesses. 
By destroying the precision of the story, they might 
have diminished the efficacy of its proper evidence. 
The conviction to be derived from them would have 
been appropriated to the few who had a distinct 
knowledge of our Saviour's person^ and the whole 
benefit of their conviction would have been confined 
to themselves. If it should seem that such persons 
bad a right to the evidence of their own senses, be* 
^ause they were qualified to receive it, the priacip\p 
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perhaps might be doubted^ for the testimony of the 
apostles was of no less force with respect to these 
persons than to the rest of the world ; and I cannot 
see that any man in any case has a right to more 
than proof. Yet it may be presumed^ that a provi- 
sion was mercifully made for their particular con- 
viction^ by the appearance in Galilee. It is remark- 
able at leasts that the province where our Saviour's 
person must have been the most generally known^ was 
chosen for the scene of the single public exhibition. 
The testimony of sense was^ by this choice of the 
place of appearance^ made as general us a single 
appearance could make it ; and more perhaps was 
not to be done for the satisfaction of individuals^ 
without hazarding the credit of the public evi* 

dence. 

For the same reasons for which frequent public 

appearances would not have heightened the evidence 
of the fact^ if the resurrection was real^ they would 
have contributed nothing to the detection of the fal- 
lacy^ had it been a fiction. Those to whom the 
living person had been unknown were as ill qualified 
to deny as to aflBirm the identity; and any whose 
knowledge of the person had been so acquired as 
not to be notorious to the public^ however they 
might decide upon the fact for themselves^ their 
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testimony on either, side was insignificant. At the 
same time^ an appearance in Galilee^ the province 
where the family of the real Jesus livedo where 
the whole of his own life had been passed before 
the commencemeui of his ministry, and the greater 
part of it afterwards ; where he performed his first 
miracles, and delivered his first discourses ; a public 
appearance in this part of the conntry, at a set time 
^nd place, was a step on which an impostor hardly 
would have risked his credit. 

Thus it appears, that the objection to the fact of 
our Lord's resurrection, arising from the conceal- 
ment of his person, specious as at first it seems, rests 
upon no solid foundation. The fact being of such 
a nature, that however ux^eserved the exhibition of 
the person had been, its evidence must still have 
rested on the testimony of chosen witnesses, which, 
notwithstanding any frequency of public appearan- 
ces, would still have been the single proof. For to 
the perfection of this proof taken by itself, the cer- 
tainty of the fact must still have been proportional. 
Had it been imperfect, public appearances could 
not have supplied the deficiency. Perfect as it is, 
its validity is nothing weakened by the mere absence 
of insignificant attestations. 
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There were^ perhaps^ among the enemies of our 
Lord^ some who were well aoquamted with bis per- 
son. Such were many of the Pharisees with whom 
he disputed^ the chief priests before whom he was 
examined^ Herod and his courtiers^ Pontius Pilate^ 
and the great officers of his train. It may be imagi- 
ned that many^ if not all of these^ would have been 
converted by repeated public appearances after the 
resurrection. Their attestations would certainly 
have carried considerable weight; and infidelity 
may dream^ that it is a suspicious circumstance that 
the method was not taken which might have procured 
so important an addition to the evidence^ and to any 
but an impostor must have ensured success. The 
truth is^ that all this evidence would have consisted 
in the testimony of particular persons ; and any 
testimony of particular persons which the frequency 
of public appearances might have procured^ would 
still have been the evidence of chosen witnesses. 
To ask, therefore, why the evidence of the Pha- 
risees or the priests, of Herod or the Roman gover- 
nor, was not secured, is only to ask, why the chosen 
witnesses were not other than they are ? Or why the 
number was not multiplied ? It might be sufficient 
to reply, that the number was more than sufficient, 
that the persons chosen, for their competency and 
veracity, were unexceptionable. But a specinl 
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reasou will appear^ why the rulers of the Jews were 
not admitted to the honour of bearing witness to him 
whom they had crucified and slain^ when I come to 
allege the particular considerations which^ without 
regard to what the proof of the fact might have 
gained by the frequency of public appearances^ or 
what it may have lost by the want of them, rendered 
it improper that our Lord, arisen from the grave^ 
should resume his open conversation with the world. 
Improper in that degree^ that in the same sense in 
which we say of Grod that he cannot be unjust or 
cannot lie, it may be said of Christ that he could 
not, after his resurrection^ be openly conspicuous to 
all the people* 
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^^ Him God raised up the third day , and shewed 
^^him openly; not to all the people^ hut unto 
'^ witnesses chosen before of GodJ^ 



WE are still upon the propriety of a selection of 
witnesses to attest the fact of our Lord's resurrection. 
In my last discoorse I discussed the objection which 
may be brought against the fact^ from the acknow* 
ledged concealment of the person. The whole force 
of the objection rests on an assumption^ that the 
frequency of public appearances^ on the one hand^ 
would have heightened the evidence of the fact if it 
were real ; on the other^ would have been a means 
of detecting the fallacy had it been a fiction. I 
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have shewn you that the objection is of a sort to 
deserve little attention^ were the assumption true : 
Because the reality of a fact is always to be mea- 
sured by the positive proof^ on one side or the other^ 
which is really extant in the world ; which is never 
to be set aside by the mere absence of another 
proof^ which men^ living at a distance from the 
time and scene of the transaction^ may imagine 
might have been had. For this indeed^ were to 
make the caprice of men the standard of historic 
truth. 

^ 

I shewed you farther^ that the assumption on 
which the objection is built is false in both its bran- 
ches : That the frequency of public appearances 
would have been no means of heightening evidence 
or of detecting fallacy. It is essentially necessary 
to the proof of any fact by testimony, that the iciU 
messes should he chosen. Witnesses must be chosen 
who are competent to the knowledge of the thing 
which they attest, and whose competency is itself 
a fact of public notoriety. In the case in question 
witnesses were to be chosen who had a distinct 
knowledge of the person of Jesus before his passioq^ 
and of whom it was publicly known that they bad 
this previous knowledge of the person. - 1 shewed 
you that this wa» likely to be the case of very few 
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among the Jews^ except our Lord's constant follow- 
ers^ and certain leading persons in the faction of his 
persecutors. A particular reason why the latter 
were excluded from the honour of bearing their 
testimony to him whom they had persecuted and 
slain^ will presently appear; for I come now to 
the last part of the task in which I am engaged^ 
which is to shew you^ that^ without any regard to 
what the proof of the fact inight have gained by the 
freqnency of public appearances^ or what it might 
lose by the want of them^ other considerations ren- 
dered it improper and indecent that our Lord^ arisen 
from the grave^ should renew his open conversation 
with the unbelieving world ; — improper in that de- 
gree^ that in the same sense in which we say of 
God that he cannot be unjust and cannot lie^ it may 
be said of Christ that he cotild noty after his resur- 
reetion^ be universally and ordinarily conspicuous 
to all the people. And this indeed is the only an- 
swer which Origen thought it worth while to give to 
the objection brought against the fact of the^ resur- 
rection from the concealment of our Saviour's per- 
son. He is at no pains to shew^ what he wanted 
not acuteness to discern^ or eloquence to persuade^ 
that the evidence of the fact could not have been 
heightened by any frequency of public appearances ; 
init^ as if he would allow the advantage resulting 
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from them to Uie proof to be any thing the adversary 
might be pleased to suppose^ he rests his reply on 
the sole consideration of an unseemliness in the 
thing required^ constituting what may be called a 
moral impossibility. 

To understand this^ it Will be necessary to con- 
sider the manner of our Lord's appearance to his 
disciples after his resurrection. We shall find^ even 
in his interviews with them^ no trace of that easy 
familiarity of intercourse which obtained between 
them before his deaths when he condescended to 
lead his whole life in their society^ as a man living 
with his equals. Had the history of his previoos 
life been as mysteriously obscure^ as that of the 
forty days between the resurrection and ascension m 
in many circumstances; had his previous habits 
been as studiously reserved^ proof would indeed 
have been wanting that he had ever sustained the 
condition of a mortal man^ and the error of the 
])ocetsB^ who taught that he was a man in appear- 
ance only^ might have been universal. But the 
truth is^ that the scheme of redemption required^ 
that before the passion the form of the servant 
should be predominant in the Redeemer's appear-^ 
ance ; that after his resurrection the form of God 
should be oonspicuous. Accordingly^ thrpugbout 
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his previous life his maimers were grave but unre- 
served^ serious rather than severe ; his deportment 
liighly dignified^ but unassuming; and the whole 
course and method of bis life was unconcealed, anc} 
it appears to bave been the life of a man in every 
circumstance, fie had a home at Capernaum, 
where he lived with his mother and her family, ex- 
cept when the stated festivals called him to Jeru- 
salem, Of the business oi his ministry induced him 
to visit oth^ towns. When he travelled about the 
country to propagate his doctrine and to heal those 
that were vexed of the Devil, the evangelical history, 
for the most part, informs us whence he set out and 
whither he went; and with as much accuracy as 
can be expected in such compendious commentaries 
as the gospels are, we are informed of the time of 
bis departure from one place and of his arrival at 
another. We can, for the most part, trace the road 

by which he passed ; we can mark the towns and 
villages which he touched in his way ; and in many 
instances we are told, that in such a place he was 
entertained at the house of such a person. Upon 
these jonmies he was attended by the twelve and 
othw disciples, and except upon one ot two very 
extraordinary occasions, he travelled along with 
them, and just as they did. Upon some occasions 
his own body was the subject of his miraculous 
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power. In its natural constitation^ however^ it was 
plainly tbe mortal body of a man. It suffered from 
inanition^ from fatigue and external violence^ and 
needed the refection of food^ of rest^ and sleep : It 
was confined by its gravity to tbe earth's surface : 
It was translated from one place to another by a 
successive motion through the intermediate space : 
And if in a few instances^ and upon some veiy ex- 
traordinaiy occasions^ it was exempted from the 
action of mechanical powers^ and divested of its 
physical qualities and relations^ — as when^ to escape 
from the malice of a rabble^ he made himself invisi- 
ble^ and when he walked upon a* stormy sea ; these 
were the only instances of our Lord's miraculous 
powers in his own person^ which no more indicate 
a preternatural constitution of his body^ than his 
other miracles indicate a preternatural constitution 
of the bodies on which they were performed. That 
he walked upon the sea is no more a sign of an un- 
common constitution of his own body^ which sunk 
not^ than of the watet^ which sustained it. In every 
circumstance therefore of his life^ before his passion^ 
the blessed Jesus appears a mortal man. An exam- 
ple of virtue he indeed exhibited^ which never other 
man attained. But the example was of human vir- 
tues ; of piety^ of temperance^ of benevolence^ and 
of whatever in tbe life of man is laudable. Before 
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bis refiumctioti it was in power only^ and in know- 
ledge^ that he shewed himself divine. 

After his resurrection' the change is wonderful. 
Insomuch that^ except in certain actions which were 
done to gi?e his disciples proof that they saw in him 
their cracked Lord arisen from the grave^ he seems 
to have done nothing like a common man. What* 
ever was natural to him before^ seems now miracu- 
lous ; what was before miraculous is now i^atural. 

The change first appears in the manner of his 
resurrection. It is evident that he had left the 
sepulchre before it was opened. An angel^ indeed^ 
was sent to roll away the stone^ but this was not to 
let the Lord out^ but to let the women io. For no 
sooner was the thing done than the angel said to 
the women^ ^' He is not here^ he is risen ; come and 
^^ see the place where the Lord lay/^ St. Mat- 
thew's women saw the whole process of the opening 
of the sepulchre^ for they were there before it was 
opeiied.^ They felt the earthquake ; — ^they saw the 
angel of the Lord descend from heaven ;— -they saw 
him roll away the vast stone which stopped the 
mouth of the sepulchre^ and^ with a threatening 
aspect^ seat himself upon it ; — they saw the sentinels 
fall down petrified with fear. Had the liord been 
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waitiug within the tomb for the removal of the stone^ 
whence was it that they saw him not walk oat ? 
If he had a body to be confined^ he had a body to be 
actually visible $ and it is not to be supposed, that 
with or without the heavenly guard which now at* 
tended him, he was in fear of being taken by the sen- 
tinels and put a second time to death, that for his 
security he should render himself invisible. . But he 
was already gone. The huge stone, which would 
have barred their entrance, had been no bar to his 
escape. 

With the manner *of leaving the sepulchre, faia 
appearances, flrst to the women, afterwards to the 
apostles, correspond. They were for the most part 
unforeseen and sudden ; nor less suddenly he disap- 
peared. He Was found in company without coming 
in, he was missing again without going away. He 
joined, indeed, ttie two disciples on the road to 
Emmaus, like a traveller passing the same wayj 
and he walked along with them, in order to pre^ 
pare them by his conversation for the evidence 
which they were to receive of bis resurrection. But 
no sooner was the discovery made, by a peculiar 
attitude which he assumed in the breaking ef biead, 
than he disappeared instantaneously. The name 
evening he presented himself to the aposOes, at a 
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lat6 hour, assembled in a room with the doofs shut: 
that is^ fast made up with bolts and Ws> for fear of 
a visit, from the unbelieving J ews;^ their persecutors* 
To him who had departed from the unopened 
sepulchre it was no difficulty to enter the barricadoed 
ehamber. Frdm all thei^ cireumdtances it is evi- 
dent that his body had undergone its change> The 
corruptible had put on incorruption* It was no 
longer the body of a man in its mortal state ; it was 
the body of a man raised to life and immortality^ 
which was now mysteriously united to divinity. 
And as it was by miracle that^ before his deaths he 
walked upon the sea^ it was now by miracle that^ 
for the conviction of the apostles^ he shewed in his 
person the marks of his sufferings. 

Consonant with this exaltation of hb human 

nature was the change in the manner of his life. 

He was repeatedly seen by the disciples after his 

jresurrection ; and so sfeen as to give them many 

infallible proofs that he was the very Jesus who had 

suffered on the cross. But he lived not with them 

'^ . . . 

in familiar habits^ His time^ for the forty days pre* 
ceding his ascension^ was not spent in their society. 
They knew not his goings out and comings in. 
Where he lodged on the evening of his resurrection^ 
after his visit to the apostles; we read not ; nor 
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were the aposQes themselves better informed thafi 
we. To Thoma% who was absent when onr Lord 
appeared^ the report of the rest was in these words^ 
^ We have seen the Lord/' That was all they 
had to say : They had seen him^ and he was gone. 
They pretend not to direct Thomas to any place 
where he might find him and enjoy the same sight. 
Hone of them eoald now say to Thomas as Natba* 
Biel once said to Philip^ ^^Gome and see." On 
the journey from Jerusalem to Gbililee he was not 
their companion^ — he went before them. How he 
went we are not informed. The way is not deftcri* 
bed : The places are not mentioned through which 
he passed: Their names are not recorded who 
accompanied him on the road^ or who entertained 
him. The disciples were commanded to repair to 
Oalilee. They were not told to seek him at Caper- 
naum^ his former residence^ or to inquire for him at 
his mother's house. They were to assemble at a 
certain hill. Thither they repaired ; they met him 
there ; and there they worshipped him. The place 
of his abode for any single night of all the forty days 
is nowhere mentioned ; nor^ from the most diligent 
examination of the story^ is any place of his abode 
on earth to be assigned. The conclusion seems to 
be, that on earth he had no longer any local resi- 
dence^ his body requiring neither food for Us subsis- 
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tence^ nnv a* lodging for its shelter and repose : He 
was become the inhabitant of another region^ from 
which he came occasionally to converse with his 
disciples. His visible ascension^ at ihe expiration bf 
Che forty days^ being not the necessary means of his 
removal^ bnt a token to the disciples that this was his 
last visit ; an evidence to them that the heavens had 
now received him^ and that he was to be seen nd 
tnore on earth with the corporeal eye till the restita« 
tion of all things. 

I might have been less particular in the detail of 
circumstances which lead to this conclusion^ had it 
appeared in our English Bibles^ as it does in the 
original^ that St Peter roundly asserts the vei;|f 
same thing in the words of my text, ^ Him God 
raised up the third day/' says St Peter^ ^^and 
^^ shewed him openly/' as our En^ish Bibles hav6 
: it, ^^not to all the people.'' But here is a manifest 
contradiction. Not to be shewn to all the people 
is nM to be shewn openly. To be shewn openly 
therefore not to all the pieople^ is to be shewn and 
sot to be shewn at the same time. The literal 
meaning of the Greek words is this,^ ^^Him God 

* Et dedit eum manifestum fieri.— Fulg^. Et dedit eum 
ut conspicietur aperte.««TasMSLL ex Syr. Fecitque ut is 
conspicuus fieret-*B£ZA« 
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^^rlkised up the third xlay^ and gave him to be 
^^ visible." Not openly visible ; no such thing is 
said ; it is the very thing denied : But ^^ he gave 
him to be visible/^ Jesus was no longer in a state 
to be naturally visible to any man. His body vras 
indeed risen^ but it was become that body which Bt, • 
Paul describes in the fifteenth chapter of his first- 
epistle to the Corinthians^ which having no sym- 
pathy w|th the gross bo4ies of this earthly sphere^ 
nor any place among them^^ musit be ipdiscer-i 
nible to the human organs^ till they shall have 
undergone a similar refinement The divinity 
united to the blessed Jesus produced in a short 
space that change in him^ which in other men^ ac- 
cording to the mysterious physics of St. Paul, must 
be the effect of a slower process. The divinity 
united to him having raised him on the third day 
from the grave, in a body incorruptible and invisible^ 
gave him to become visible occasionally, not to all 
the people, but to his chosen witnesses ; to those who 
were chosen to the privilege of beholding God face 
to face in the person of his Son, of attesting the 
jEact of Christ's resurrection, and of publishing 
through the world the glad tidings of the general 
fcdemptipn, 
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Tbus^ you gfie^ every appearance of our Lord to 
the apostles after bis resurrection^ was in truth an 
appearance of the great God^ the Maker of heaven 
and earthy to mortal man. The conferences^ though 
frequent^ seem to have been shorty and upon each 
occasion mixed with that condescension which was 
necessary to give the disciples sensible evidence of 
the reality of the resurrection. We discover much 
of a reserved dignity in his deportment ; a tone of 
high authority , prevails in his language, and some- 
thing profoundly mysterious in his actions. His 
familiiir conversation with the world before bis 
passiou waQ a principal branch of his humiliation ; 
wd his humililitiop was an essential part of those 
sufferings by which the guilt ofinan was expiated. 
But the atonement being once made, the form of a 
servant was to be removed ; Christ was to reassume 
his glory, and to be seen no more but as the only 
l^egotten of the Father, g 

Would you now ask, why Jesus after his resur- 
rection was not rendered visible to all the people? 
Will you not rather stand aghast at the impiety of 
the question? Ask, why God is of purer eyes than 
to behold iniquiiy? Ask, why he who conversed 
with Abraham as a man talketh with his friend, 
conversed i;iot but in judgment with the vile inhabU 
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tants of Sodom ? Ask, why Moses only of til tBe 
eongregation was allowed to enter the thick dark- 
ness where Ood was? The appearances to the 
apostles after the resorreetion^ were of the same 
kind with the appearances in the earliest ages to the 
patriarchs and the chosen rulers of the Jewish 
nation. He who^ to converse with Abraham^ vdled 
his glory in a traveller's disguise ; he who appeared 
to Joshua under the walls of Jericho in the habit of 
a warrior^ with his sword ready drawn for the 
attack; he who was seen by Gideon and Manoahin 
the human form ; the same shewed himself at the 
sepulchre to Mary Magdalen in the form of a gard« 
ener^ to the two disciples on the road to Emmaus 
as a wayfaring man^ to the eleven separately^ or 
altogether, in various forms at various times ; upon 
every occasion, in the manner of his appearance 
manifesting his exaltation, and yet finding means 
to afford them satisfactory proofs that he was the 
same Jesus who bad died. 

It is true, that in those earlier ages the ever 
blessed Son of God appeared in a body assumed^ 
it is probable, for each particular occasion, whereas 
his appearances after the resurrection were in that 
permanent body to which, after Mary's conception^ 
he was inseparably united. But this circumstance 
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mfty hardly be supposed to make any material dif- 
ference. The difference^ whatever it may seem^ 
was overlooked by St. Faul^^ who^ in the 15th chap- 
ter of his first epistle to the Corinthians^ enumerating 
the principal appearances after the resurrection^ 
closes the catalogue with the appearance to himself 
which wrought his conversion. The mention of this^ 
as the last in order^ shews that he considered it as 
of the same kind with all the rest. But this appear- 
ance to St Paul was an a|>pearance of the Lord in 
glory. It was no less an appearance of God^ in 
the form of God^ than that to Moses at the bush* 



* The argument drawn, in this paragraph, from the appear- 
ance to St. Paul, may seem in some degree precarioud. Be- 
cause it may be thought uncertain, whether the appearance 
mentioned 1 Cor. xv. 8. be that on the road to Damascus, or the 
vision afterwards in the temple. This latter was a vision 
to the apostle in a trance. It appears not certainly that Jesus 
was in this instance seen in the human form ; but the coy- 
TRART appears not. However, as the apostle saw this vision 
in a trance, it seems more reasonable to understand what is 
said 1 Cor. zv. 8. of the appearance on the road to Damascus, 
when the apostle was in no trance. For what men see en- 
tranced is generally deemed less real than what they see in 
their natural state^ and less lit to be alleged in evidence or 
argument. 
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St* Paal saw nothing but that tremendous light^ 
which struck himself and his companions to the 
ground. He saw not the man Jesus^ he saw only the 
light — the token of the divine presence ; and from 
the midst of that light he heard the voice of Jesus 
speaking. Tet this appearance^ in which the hnnuui 
form of Jesus was not rendered visible^ is mentioned 
as the last instance in which Jesus was seen after his 
resurrection; which proves^ that all^ the rest in 
which the human form was seen^ were considered 
by the apostles as^ equally with this^ manifestations 
of the Deity. 

This circumstance^ the confessed divinity of the 
person who appeared^ was the obstacle to public 
appearances. *The Jewish nation^ in the rejection 
of our Lord^ had filled the measure of its guilt. They 
were cast off. God no longer held his visible resi- 
dence among them ; and henceforward he was to bs 
found only id the Christian church. Our Saviour had 
accordingly publicly warned the Jews^ when he was 
led to crucifixion^ that ^' they shotUd see him no more^^ 
till they should be prepared to acknowledge his 
authority. He had privately told the apostles that 
^^ they should see him again, but the world should 
^'see him no moreJ^ In conformity with these 
predictions of his own^ and with the whole plan of 
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reydation^ bis single public appesnuiee after the 
resarrectioD was Bot at Jenisaleiii^ bot in a remote 
comer of Galilee^ wMch was in some degree a se- 
lection of spectators. It is renuurkaUe^ that Ananias 
tells St Paul that Gk>d had ckoaen him to see the 
Jast One. In short, from every circumstance <rf the 
stoty of the forfy days which intervened between 
onr Lord's resurrection and his visible, ascension, 
from the assertion of my text, and from the intima* 
tions of other passages of Scripture, it is evident^ 
that our Lord, arisen from the ; grave, conld not ba 
shewn openly to all the people : He could not re- 
sume his &miliar conversation with the world ; bei- 
cause they who may be admitted to this immediate 
communion with the Deity, mui^ be persons distin^ 
guished by their godly dispositions from the mass ci 
the corrupt world, and chosen by God himself to so 
high a privilege. 

Hence we are taught the universal importance of 
the precept sp often inculcated upon the Israelitee 
under the law, and adopted by St, Peter as a gene- 
ral maxim of the Christian's duty, ^^ Be ye holy, for 
^^ I, Jehovah, your God, am holy," If the want of 
holiness excluded the mass of the Jewish people 
from that sight of God, in the person of our Lord, 
vvhieh was granted to the apostles and other beUevens 

u 



hwe M eafthy and flmn'tlie tencAli wMeh thftt tdgfat 
miglit liave convoiyed to theib^-Mhe testimony' tf 
their owm Mmres to ike troth (tf our Load's preteh-* 
sion^ MXkd the eertafaify thenee lurisitig of the salra-^ 
tmki of the fdfhfiil; mnefa more shall the'urMit of 
holiness floally exdode from the sight of God h^ 
heaveny and from that falness" bf joy which shall b4 
Hit portion of those who shall be adteitted to bfs' 
pfosenee. To see flie €k)dhead in the person ^ 
onr Imd^ is proposed to the Christian's hope as the 
highest privilege of the saints that shall overcome.' 
The physic&l capacity «f this vision^ is placed by 
St John in a resemblance and sympathy that the 
glorified bodies of the saints shall bear to the body 
of onr Lord in glory. ^^ We know,'' says St. JohD^ 
^ that when he shall appear we shall be like him f 
we must be like him, ^^ because we shall see him 
^^ as he is." St. Paul speaks^ with no less confi- 
dence of the resemblance we shall bear to him. 
^ Our Lord Jesus Christ/^ he says, ^^ shall change 
^^ our vile body, that it may be fashioned like unto 
^his glorious body, according to the workings 
<^ whereby he is able to subdue all things to him-^ 
^^ self." Or, as the passage might more properly 
be rendered, ^< Who shall cause the fashion of our 
^^ body of humiliation to be made like unto his body 
*^ of glory, according to the energy of has powisr of 
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^^ subduing all things to himself.'^ This transfoi> 
mation of the bodies of the faithful^ by the power of 
our.Lord^ requires a previous transformation of the 
mind to a resemblance of him, by faith in his word^ 
by reliance on his atonement, by conformity to his 
precepts, and imitation of his example. For he 
that hath this hope in him, of being transformed into 
the likeness of his Lord, of seeing him as he now 
is, and of standing for ever in his presence ; he that 
hath this hope ^^ purifieth hijpself as he Is pure/^ 
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FIVE SERMONS. 



SERMON I 



PsAtMS^ xcvii. 7. 



^ Worikip him att ye gqis.^^ 



IT sliould be a rale with every one who would 
read the fl^oly Scriptures with advantage and im- 
provement, to compare eveiy text^ which may seem 
either important for the doctrine it miay contain^ or 
remarkable for the torn of the expression^ with the 
parallel passages in other parts of holy writ; that 

is, with 'the passages in which the subject-matter is 

. .1 * 

tiie same, the sense etjuivdent, or the turn of the 

expression similar. Thesle parallel passages are 
easily found by tUe marginal references in the Bi- 
bles of the larger form. It were to be wished, in- 
deed^ that no Bibles were printed without the mar- 
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gin. It is to be hoped that the objection obviously 
arising from the necessary augmentation in the price 
of the book^ may sometime or other be removed by 
the charity of religiotTs tisi^^fiSryEd^ The Society 
for the Promotion of Ghristian Knowledge conld not 
more effectually serve the purpose of their pious 
institution^ than by Mffij pmt^mam j m r t of their funds 
to the printing of Bibles^ in other respects in an or- 
dinary way, for the use of the poor^ but with a full 
mai^n. Meanwhile tboso^ who can afford to pur- 
chase the larger Bibles should be diligent in the 
improvement of the means with which Providence 
has fiirnishdD&timnw Varlieillar iiiUj^eftiee should be 
used in comparing the parallel texts of the Old and 
the New Testaments. When you read the Old 
Testament if you perceive by the margin ttat any 
paitieolar passage is eited in the Sewy turn to that 
passage of the New to which the margin refers, that 
you may see in what manner^ in. what sense, and to 
what purpose, the wcnrds of the more ancient axe 
alkged by the later writer, who, in many instances, 
may be supposed to have received clearer light 
upon the same subject : On the other hand, when in 
the New Testament you meet with citations from 
the Old, always consult the original writer, (hat yon 
may have the satisfaction of judging for yourselves^ 
l)ow far the passage alleged makes for the argument 
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which it k brcmght to sfUfq^oH. Ll doiag thiii ymt 
will imitate tfaeexra^e of th6 godly Xf^s^ JBoiBi^ 
which is resolved widi .appoobstjkNi in tit, AdtsvpC 
ihe AjMMrtles^ ' wbcf^ when Paid ud SUu reaatoftd 
witii them out of tine JScripttims iof the Old TMifu 
Hient^ cleiirly settiiig iicfoe ^bsfm Upe: paopheitiat 
concendag the Messiali^ aad Jbe itdbovipUslultteal'tf 
tho^e prop'heeieii id> deiiu^^iriihoa! itfacp^ fflrtariiied^ 
<^8ei»di^ di^i SeKlptdNs^idfu^ ^thetliGir .ttMm 
^ things w«M ito.?> XliMe^BQitaiuiiiliawfl eonkfpurad 
the paialtel fiassaigesoF Stii YaidPsiwdlidatoi^ 
Om iviaaeB BcMptuMiof i3dia(01d TbstmMdt. ■ Aa4 
«M •w^ ilioiddl rwfjlii eqwd idifigeAMi.ooBil^ra/ tUb 
wiMten doetana of ; StiPAiA/ ud. M IwtlbllD^ 1» 
kmi»rh, #ithtbe:writing»Mjlha<Bd(iTMl ill 

u i»i»^diUe to Ai^ «ta^ who, iMii: Bitt in,9omfi4ai 
grte mn^e/tlie QSperimettt^ Jwhut^ la^ fmA^nnsf Jaaf 
1>e made in. ihat knowledge whiidivn^ 
imto aalyatioB^ : bjr atadyiig. thd flfkipdkmajiinitlua 
manner^ withoutabyodifeteMiri^ntii^Lot etlposffiffltt 
tban what tha dlfletent r ^rta of ibe ' saeeed vbhi wl 
lontually fKr^Ji^ ,foif M<di dtter.^ I will not aQr«i|to 
iq $sa^t, th^jt t)if» n^ illi^Mfte Qlmstian^ if Jbe<Mi 
but Read bui £iigjfeb Bibl^^ and wiU take the' paam 
to read it in tbift MiMui^i?^ wi)l «ot wly Attain nil that 
practical knowledge which is necessary to his sal- 
vation^ but^ by Gkid's blessing^ be will become leam« 
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ed in every tfaibg rehtfaig to his leligion ui meh 
jdflgree^ that he will boI be liaUe to be misled^ either 
by the refined arguments or by the f&lse assertioiui 
of thoie who endeavow to ingraft tbek own i^iiion 
upon the orades of God. He nay safely be iffH^ 
rant of all philoeopby ezeept what is to be learned 
fton ttie sacred books ; whieh indeed emitain the 
highest philosophy adapted to tlie lowest apprehen- 
siens. He nay safely^remdn i^iorant of idl history^ 
Cxecft so mneh of the history of the first ages of 
flie Jewish hnd of the Cfamtian ehareh as is to be 
gathered firon tin eanonknl bodbiof the Old and 
Kew TeslanettL Lst bin stndy, these m the man- 
ner I reeo nriend ^ and kt hin noTor esase to pray 
for the mandnatton <if Ihat Spirit by which these 
books were dictated j and. the whole eonpass of 
abstnse philost^hy and reeondito history sliall for- 
nish no aignnent with which the perverse will of 
nan sliall be able to shake this leanied ChniBtiaB's 
fidtb. The Bible thns rtodied will indeed prove to 
be what we Proteitents esteem it^ a certain and 
snficient role of faith atod practice^ a helmet of sal- 
vation, which alone may quench the fiery darts of 
the ifricked. My text, I trusty will prove a striking 
instance qf the troth of these assertions. 



'! : 



Jt, in argoment wHh uy of the fal«e teMbtrs of 
Ae present day^ I Were to allege this text of the 
Paalmbt ia proof of oar Lord's 4iviQity^ my antago- 
nist woold probably reply^ that our Lord is not onee 
mentioned in the psalm; that the m^ject of the 
psalm is an assertiien of the proper divinity of Jeho- 
vah^ the God of ihe braelitesi as distinguished from 
the imn^nary deities whieb the heathen worshipped* 
This psalm therefore^ vfldth proposes Jehovahj the 
Gk)d of the Israelites^ as tike sole oljeet of worship 
to men and angpls^ is all^ed^ he would .say^ to no 
purpose^ in justiftcation of worship paid to another 
person* And to any (me who might know nothing 
more of the tme sense oi this passage than may 
appear in the words taken by themselves, my adver- 
sary might seem to have Che better of the argument 
I think I should seem to myself to stand confiite^^ 
if 1 knew no more of the meaning of my text, or 
rather of the inspired song c^ whieh it makes a part, 
than an inattentive reader might eolleet from a hasty 
view of its general purport. But observe the refer- 
ences in the mar^n of the Bible, and you will find 
that a parallel passage occurs in the epistle to the 
Hebrews, in the first chapter at the sixth verse* 
Turn to this passage of the epistle, and there yon 
will find this text of the Psahnist cited by St Paul 
to ttiis very purpose, namely, to prove tliat adoration 





if doe £m» the bletsed MgeUr ef Go4 1^ tke oqly 
bpgot^lii Son; for thus. he reupn^: f< When he 
^^bruieeth in the First JBecotten iqti^ljie world he 
^^.sai^h. And let aU the jip^U of Cfpfi winrship hinu'' 
The only passage iii the - Old Te^taw^n^ as tha^ 
Ueb^renf text now atand^i i» tl)i8 seventh verse of th» 
ifipefy-seFeqtb p^n^^ T^ wordf of the JP^aluuflt 
ipdeed are these ^^FqrsMl^ hjn |iU ye god^t'^ 
7hfi aposik^ that hj&,]iu^ clearly eisa^lu^e a pin- 
rality of gods, while he asserts the Godhead of the 
Spuj thinks jj^per to es^plain the Fsaluust'a wor^Sx 
by substituUng, ^^ all tb^e angels of Giodf' for ^' all 
^^thegpdi}/^ ButitJs very evidei^ ^t the First 
Begptten wasj^ in the apostle's judgfouNit, the ^^ object 
of worship propounded by the Psalmistj^ otherwise 
these words of the Psalmist^ in which he calls upon 
the angiels to worship Jehovah* were alleged to no 
purpose ii^ proof of the icon's natural preeminence 
above the aoj^els. For either the Son is the object 
of worship intended by the Psalmist^ or the Son 
l^niself la to bear a part in the worship sa universally 
enjoined. 

But fiirther^ the collation of the Psalnust's test 
)yith the apostle's citation, will n<rt only enable the 
unlearned Christian to discover a sense of the 
iPsabnist's worda not very obvipua in the words them^ 
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fmhfid%t: Imt it will \diko git« Urn Mvfad^ aUlran^ 
somiiMa? tofonn^tioa^ upMt a point of ^Mfdesiutiail 
^itiqoitj of gmii impoftfrn^ n^pon wUeH (li«f iilito« 
nit^ enmiot be ^fifpniiod bj aay otheif wealth. In the 
latonttiB^ to^ fefivt theiSUnMeMi heressr^ miieb 
8(hrQ» . lias InntiK rlskl ky ther Indero if tM m^ima 
confe d of ais y^ ngm titer :opkiioii» of t)ifc primitive 
cbimdi of Icrmal^ili. Tlit^ tell yoa widi great eosA* 
deMe^ilMi the'BffdiQinM ir«s mir«» wimblpp^d, Bdir 
Mil cKvinity wckmrnl^is^ bgr tlt^ tteaibelr^ of thai 
chiirdiiL The a6(M»rtlMf hii# indeed n^ oflier feiinda- 

- » t . * * 

fioof liut the ignoranee of those wh^ make it^ whir 
amfoaad a miserahfe cieei^ winch sepaMted from the 
ehakh of JeniMlem^ with the chnreh ilseK But 
h#w is the trath of the ftet to be proved to the fllfte- 
rate Gliristian^ oiiread iti the Instbry of the primitive 
ages ? who yet most feel some alarm and disquie* 
tilde when he is^ told^ that he has been catechized 
}& a ^ith never held by those first and best Chris- 
tiaiK^ the converts of the apostles, among whom 
Jamei^ (he bwAer of onr Lord, was bishop. Holy 
writ, if he is diHgetit in cojaisnlting it, will relieve his 
scruples and remove his doubts, not only upon the 
prmcipal matter ih dispute, but upon this particular 
historical question. It must be obvious to every 
understanding, that^ when any passage of the Old 
Tostameiit it cited hy vnriters of the New, in con. 
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litBiatioii of any paiiicttlar dkietnne^ wHhoni «b j 
^^ digqputitkiii txmeemu^ tlie sense of the eitatiott^ or 
any atteiipt to ix a paftieular sense npon it whicJf 
may suit the writer's purpose ; it most be evident 
I say^ that a text thus eited^ without sny solicitude 
to settle its true meaning : was generally understood 
at the fine by those to whom the argument was ad^ 
dressed. For a text alleged in any sense not gene^ 
rally admitted^ emld be aa pioof to those who 
should be inclined to ' eall in question the sense 
imposed. The Hebrews^ therefiwe^ to whom the 
apostle ]^!odoces this text of the Psalmist in proof 
of the hig^ d^nity of the Redeemer's nature^ agreed 
with the qpostle concenung the sense of tte Psaim^ 
ist's words. They well understood Uiat the Psalm*, 
ist calls upon the angels to worship the only begotten 
Bon. And who were these Hebrews ? The veiy 
name imports that they were Jews by birth : They 
were indeed the Jewish converts settled in Palestine. 
And since the epistle was written during St, Paul's 
first imprisonment at Bome^ which might easily be 
made to appear from the epistle itself^ and St. Pad's 
first imprisonment at Rome ended about the thirtieth 
year after our Lord's as^ension^ they were no oUier 
than the j^rst race of Jewish Christians^ who agreed 
with St Paul that the Redeemer is the object of 
worship propounded to the angels by the Psalmisi 
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And ihutf by this plain remark^ and by tike authority 
of the sacred books^ the unlearned Obnstian may 
settle hb own mind^ and put to shame and silence 
tiie disturt^rs of his faith* 

Bat this is not the whole of the information which 
the unlearned Ghristian may draw from the Psalm* 
ist's text compared with the apostle's citation. The 
apostle cites the Psalnust's words as spoken when 
the First Begi^en was introduced into thd world; 
that is to say^ to mankind ; for the word in the ori- 
^al literally signifies not the universe^ fbr in 
that world the First Begotten cTer was fromits first 
formation^ but this globe which is inhabited by men^ 

• 

to wUch the First Begotten was in these later ages 
introduced by the promulgation of the gospel. Now^ 
since the occasion upon which theie words were 
spoken was an introduction of the Finst Begotten 
into the worlds ii^ these words are nowhere to be 
found but in the ninetyisiBventh psalm/it follows 
that this ninety- seventh psalm is that introduction 
of the First Begotten into the world of which the 
apostle speaks.-^Hence the unlearned Ghristian 
may derive thisiisefiilinformationv that (bib tine sub- 
ject of the ninety-seventh psalm, as it was uuderistood 
by St Paul and by the church of Jerusalem^ to 
which this epIiQe is addressed^ within thirty years 
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after our Lord's aaeensioo, wbea Umi cUurch musk 
have been entirely composed of our; IfOrd's ^wa 
followers and the immediate convertfs of the ajpoftr 
tles^ was not^ as it might seem to any one not deep^ 
versed in the prophetic language^ an assertion of 
God's natural dominion ever the universe^ but a 
prophecy of the establishment of the Messiah^s hioj^ 
dom by the preaching of the gospel, and the general 
conversion of idolaters ta the service of the true 
Gh>d. The First Begotten is the Inird, or rathmr 
the Jehovah, for that is thp word used in the oijgir 
nal, whose kingdom is proclaimed as jan occasion cf 

* 

joy and thanksgiving to the whole world. 

And that this was no arbitrary inlerpretatipn of 
the psalm, imagined by enthusiasts, or invented by 
impostors, to make the sacred oracles accord with 
their own conceits or with their own designs, 3^^111 
appear by a closer iospectiQn.of the psalm itself, 
ivhicfa cannot be consistently expounded of any other 
king or of any other kingdom* 

That Jehovah's kingdom in some sense or other 
is the subject of this divine song, cannot be made a 
4g[uestion, for thus it opens-^^^ Jehovah reignetb.^' 
The psalm therefore must be imderstood either of 
God's natural kingdom over bis whde creation ; of 
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his particular kingdom 'ovfer the' Jews, Ms choscii 
people; or of that kingdom Whieh is ticlIlBd iximk 
New Testament the kingdoni'^r^il^en^thte' king- 
dom of God, or tlie kingddm'bf -Christ; For'bf «^ 
other kingdom of G^d bfe^dtj^'teief' tltf<(^^;' inkii 
never heard or read, Gdd's^ ftWiiKat^kirigaiJih bvet 
the Jews cainnot be the iiuljject'bf tMs'^sktni, b^« 
cause all nations df the earth are'callcfd iip6tf'to i^rf- 

I ' » ■ * J • ■ 

joice in the aeknowledgnlent 'Of this grieat ' trdth^ 
^^ Jehovah reigneth, let the cfarth rejoice ; letthd 
*^many isles be glad thereof/' IMie many isles are 
the various regions of the habitable world : For the 
word isles in the Old Testament denotes a regida 
eircum^cfibed by certain 'iboi!iiidaries^, though not 
' surroiinded by the sea ; as iippears by the use of it 
in the tenth chapter of Genesis at the fifth verse^ 
wbere the sacred writer says of the sons of Japheth^ 
mentioned in^e three preceding verses, ^^ By tliese 
^^were the isles of the Gentiles divided/' tliough all 
the sons of Japheth had their settlements either in 
the Asiatic or the European conhnent. The same 
consideration, that Jehovah's kingdom is mentioned 



as a subject of generaV th(^lksglvi^g, . proves ' tbkt 

God's universal dominion over his whole creation 

- ••'.♦•..... ...■•■ 

cannot be the kingdom in the prophet's mind : For 
in this kingdom a great majority of the ancient worlds 
the idolaters, were consideted, not as subjects who 
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pigbt fq«Me itt iJnm g^ory of their Moaweb^ but ts 
rebels who bed weij tbing to fear from his just 
fesentmeiit GodTs govemmeBt of the world was to 
them tio oaose of jojr^ othierwise than as the erection 
nf Gbist^i kingdom^ whieb was to be tlic^ iseaiis of 
their deliVerancen was a part of the general scbeine 
4|f Provideaee. It remains therefore, that Qhri$t?8 

Ipngdom IS fliat kingdom of Jehjovah. which the in^ 
spired poet celebrates lui the occasion df uoiverssi 
joy. And this will fiirther appear by Qie sequel of 
the song. After four verses^ in which the transicen* 
tlisnt i^xjy the infesistible jpower^ and inscratahl^ 
^rfecUon of the Lortly who to the jey of |U1 nations 
Feignetbjr are paipted in poetical images^ taliAn pwrtl^ 
from the awf^l scene on Siqai which JtQpqnipiW}f;4 
the delivevy ot the laW^ partly froin qthei; n^s^nife^- 
fil>tions of QoAh presence with the Israelite^ i^ ^h^ 
jonrney through the wilderness; be proceed^, in 
the rixth verse, ^^ The heavens declfire his ri^bt- 
^^ eonsnessi and all the people see bis glcog^.'' W^ 
read in the nineteenth psalni, that ^^ the heavens d^- 
^ dara the glory of Ood.'' And th^ glory of Gpd| 
the power and the intelligence of the Creator, is 
indeed visibly d^lared in the, fabric^ of the materia) 
world. But I cannot see hQW the structure, of the 
heavens can demo^trate the righteovsn^s of God, 
Wisdom end power pay. be displayed in.thei coq- 
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trivance of ikiinaaiBiate toMhiEifif but fi^^liteoiifiiciM 
eantiot appear in the ^arvangeiiieiit of the partf^ olr 
the direetioQ of the molioita of lifelets matter* The 
heavens therefore^ in thdo' extemiA stroetuie, ean-* 
Hot deelare their Maker'* df^lteeba^tmr But the 
heavens^ in another aense^ attested tiie fighteenstieM 
of Christy iffaen the voice limn heaveh dei^ared Mnt 
die beloved Son (rfOod^ famrboto tiie Fi^htrWad 
irell pleased ; and when Ate .prettMatural darhntaii^ 
of the sun at the erufeiflxkii^ «il4 othef «fgonies Dif 
nature^ drew^that confession firatt the heathejii e6flw 
tarita Hrho attended (he exeention^ that the raftsring^ 
Jesttf wiM th6 Son of Ghod j ^^ iLnd all the people 
^ see his glot^jf.'' It h mudi to lie regretted thai 
onr tmnslatorS) over studious of the pdriigr of 
theiir £n$^h style^ have^ thraogh the whole BiUe^ 
neglected a distinction constantly observed in the 
original^ between pe&fle in the ^gidar and p^les 
in the plaral The word people^, M the migcLhatp 
tm the most paii denotes God's chosen ]i«eople^ the 
Jewish natim^ unless, any other particular pec^le 
iMppen to he th« sntgeet of discoorse. Bat peoples^ 
in the ploraV is piit for all the other i^ces of m^- 
kindy asdistinet from the chosw people* The word 
here is in the plinral form, ^^ And all the peoples see 
his ^^ glory«'' Bat when, or in what sense di^ any oi 
the peopleiu the idolatroua qationi^ sw the glory of 
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Go4? Xa!ter9.lly^ they. JDeyei: ^^w his glory. .The 
efulgeace of the Sh^iehiiiah.ney^^ displayed to 
tliem^ ej(cept wlieii it blazed forth u^u thc^ JSgy^itiaos 
iff «tri](e them w^Ui^ ja pajpic ; op when the towering 
plUai: of Qiwfbt whi^; numhalM the Israelitea iu 
UiQ wildernesfiiy wii^^seeo by, the inhaJbtUante gf i^alea. 
tiae and Arabia as n threatening meteor in their gky, 
Int^Uecti^ally no idplf t(g^ . «y^ sa^. ihe glqry - o^ 
CM> for jU^y ne)re^,ac]((iowl^)Ml ^r hl^ powejr and 
godhead :, h^d th|^ ibna, s^em ..his glory^ thc^ had 
ce«aed ,tD be i^plf^teiff. . ^filit ail the p^le^^^uf^ 
^; preaching^of tl)tt.gqspel, ai^w :the glpiy itf Christ, 
Ttoy fMtit U^eiiaiy ill the inir«;le^ perform^ Jby 
hia apmtlea f they aaw; it spiritually y^km they per^ 
aeiv^d the purii^ of.^his, prec^pta^ vh^n th^y 
acknowledged ihe truth of hia doctrine^ when they 
embraced 4be profeaaion of Christianity^ and owned 
Christ fbv their Baviimr and 4heir God. The 
Psflilmist goes on^ <^ Confounded, be all they that 
^^ serve graven images^ that hdast themaelveai of 
^^ idols: Worship hiM iiU ye gods.'^ In the original 
this ve|«e has n6t*at all the form of a malediction, 
which it has acquired in our translation from the use 
of the stropg word confounded. ^< Let them be 
f^ ashamed :f^ This is tbe utmost that the Psalmist 
aays. The prayer that they may be ashamed of 
their follj find repeiit of it, in yer^ diffenpnt^Qi an 




uiri|«tec]^tHni ,9f tfiiatasim. , Bat in. tratb 

imtbeir., seems ta speafe pvephetically^ witboiit any 

tbhigf.^tber ef prayer^ or rintprocatipn — ^^^fhey ^ball 
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faille MhiMiledi'^ Haying seen tbe glory of Christ they 
sfaliU li« ai^i^ed «f the idols, which in the times of 
theii igiiiorMee they yf^n^ipped. In the eighth and 
BiQth .^crses^ loql^lig &@nfard to the times when the 
faloe^s- of: the ^(entiles shall be come in^ and the 
£e|^na4it<^ Israel shall tarn to the Loiji^ he describes 
tb^ daoghtc^s ^f JPodah as rejoicing atthe iiews of the 
rniercy; exteiidedvjio the Gentile worlds and exalting 
in the universal extent df Jehovafa^s kingdom, and 
the gcinwal acknowledgment of his Ckidhead* In 
ihdfiefitii Ters^^ Imviilg the sofferings, ns it should 
seem, in idewy which the &rst preachers Wer0 dejsti* 
ned to endnre,; he exhorts those who love Jehdvah 
to adhere at all hazards to ibeir duly, in the assu- 
rance that ttieir powerfol liOrd^-oU whom ihey have 
fixed their love, ^^ pnes^rveth "ttie soidls of bis saints^ 
<^and d^livereth them out of the band of the 
f^wieked•'^ ^^lAght,'^ be adds, ^^ is sown fw Uie 
^^ righteoasy or, to render the words more strictly, 
>^ light is shed>otver Ibe' Jast One, and gladness 
^ upon the upright of heart '^ Thejuit and the jwt 
one are two different words; the one a collective 
noun expressing a multitude, the other exj^ssive of 
ji sin^e person, llitee two words a^ nnfortu- 
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iiately MHfemtaM in W Bti^li BiMm. The 
Ji»t One % I tMbk> in mMij piU9M|M of the 
Pinltaiby Ktf Whfeh I tekt tUUr td M i^ne^ M appella* 
tiM whfteh eiMlMiVfily belOttgii^to OMst in lite 
Immtii ehutttte^.^' Lf^ driipIeiidiHr is M easy 
image i^ a eonditidii of pt&apeklt^ and grandeur. 
^' Ligbt ig sited over die JdM Otte^ the nma OlniBt 
^^Jfesm, idio'is no w exalted at flie right hand of 
^ Ghid> And lights If I miilfeike not^ in witbmit any 
metaphf^ Uterally shed over him. By vil!tae of his 
onion to (hto Seoond PeMoti of the Godhead^ this 
Inst OMy the mioi Chri^ is nowM Mken into ^ly 
that he is heeonie an itthabttant of the filheehinab^ 
dwelfing bedily in the centre of that hisofllsiiable 
light! ^^ wfaieh sitoation he shewed himself before 
he soffered^ to the three apostles on the Moont^ to 
aHiffliate their fiilihf atid after his' ascension to the 
nneonterted Banl^ to eheeK his perseeiiting asealnpon 
his joutttey to I>amascM« Tbos lights the li^t of 
God'*^ o#lfr glctty is shed over the Just One^ over 
the glorift^ penioa ift onr Lord. And this light 
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* Psalp* xxxiv. 19. " Great are the troubles of the Just 
<< One, but Jehovah delivereth hin^ out of alL" And again, 
£1. << God shall slajr the ungodly, and they that hate the Just 
« One shall beinad^ desolate," ' . 
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thus shed on him is a source of gladness to all the 
upright in heart. ^ Rejoice in Jehovah therefore^ 
ye righteous^ rejoice in him by whom ye are your- 
selves united to th^ first principle of goodi^ess^ beings 
power^ happiness^ and glory ; and give thanks at 
the remembranee of his holiness/^ 

* 
Thus by a brief^ but I ^hope a perspicuous exposi- 
tion of this whole psalm^ I have shewn you^ that 
eveiy part of it easily applies to the subject of the 

Messiah's ascension to his kingdom^r and that many 
pi^ts of it cannot be expounded of any othpr king- 
dom of God. This psalm is indeed one of five 
psal^Sy from the ninety-sixth to the hundredth 
inclusive^ which^ if they are pot all parts of one 
entire poem^ at least all relate to the same subject^ 
^^the introduction of the First Begotten to the 
f ^ world.'' Christ is the Jehovah whose dominion 
is procliumed ; who is declared to he the God whom 
men and angels are bound to. serve and worship. 
Such is he who for our deliverance condescended to 
assume our nature^ and upon this day was bom of 
a pure virgin. For thus it seems the matter stood 
in the counsels of £ternal Wisdom : It behoved 
him '' to be made like unto his brethren^ that he 
^^ might be a merQiful and faithful High Priest iu 
^^ things pertaining unto God^ to make reconciliation 
^^ for the sins of the people." 
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the elocidation and improvement of this doctrine^ 
I shall treat the sabjeet in the following order :-^ 

Virsty Taking the fbrst tkiaw of my text by 
itself^ I shall inquire in what sense it -may seem \x^ 
be implied in these expressions^ ^^ delivered fw our 
^^ offences/' Uiat the sins of mankind were the cause 
or occasion of Ghrist^il ffifMttgi? 

1 shall in the nec^ place shew^ Uiat if aught of 
ambiguity may seepiio adhere tif these expressimi^ 
it is entirely removed by the similarity of connex« 
ion which is alleged in the two clauses taken jointlyi 
MlWeto )the iMto «ff ft«il niOi tM iMrih WCMst^on 
the one hand^ and the jnsti^eatioa of mfii witk 4be 
resurrection of Christ on the other. I shall shew 
you^ that the similarity of these connexions^---4nen 
c(te#eff fheAfllrb GhriH di«d^ Weil^ IM ^^MtMei (Me- 
Ibto (!;hyisll#«iiMMMi agttin,^^-^iiSdbsM4^ 
Hfe tMiiifcnIar notion df€hriit'»'dtath^««<te)^ 
mi saeriBfee in the Host lltciMil ti«iMA^ «f ^rifiiK 
flie words'are capable ; that itiead»<D ItfcmiisifHrf 

Christ's deiath in particular^ becAuse it^ eakltfdea^iitt^ 

Atid^ Um'fy^ 1 shirt! p^tMit the kip^iMMt tf^dcu* 

fences Ihftt lisllttw ftm tMy^gMllt «irtiMY«r «» 
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Romans^ iv. Mf. 



^ ^ rahei iij^in fir ourJueiificaHan.^ ' ** 
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THE ttAQBer in whidi ike apostle fomnrnt* jui 
ttiese remiurluble werds^ bothUieBiifforiiigs-Qf Ohmjb 
with the #100 iof meUf and tbe^reacmreetioii ei Cbrisi 
with the abfsolation of the sinpera^ desenrM a deep 
coosidentidii^ and leads^ if I mistake not, to^oachi*' 
iiioiia 'of tiie hi^iest momeiit in speeulalion iCnd • iii^^ 
practice. The apostle not only spei^ of (be aiiun 
of m^i as the canse or occasion of our Lord's deatb^ 

bat he speaks of the justification of men as^ equally 

the ««»«: or teaasioB of hi» resurrection. For 

Z 
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Nw it it ftgreeable.,to the usual east of ibe Serip- 
ture language, that the persons knniediately eon- 
eerned in procuring and in executing the unjust 
sentence upon our Lord, should be spoken of as the 
original agents or causes in ttie dreadful business 
of his death. They were only instruments in the 
hand of a higher cause. They were the instni. 
ments which Providenee employed to bring abMt 
the counsels of his own wisdom. This is impMed 
in the words of my text, ^^ He was delivered for our 
^^ offencesi^' These words, ^< he was delivered,** 
refer to a purpose and design of God's over-ruling 
providence,' by which the Redeemer was delivered 
over ^ to the pains which he endured. The unbe. 
fieving ' Jews, the false traitor, the unrighteous 
judge, the unfeeling executioner, the insulting rabble, 
vere but the instruments of that purpose, Whieh in 
sOme way or other bad a general respect to ^^oor 
^^ offences* $'' that is, to the offences of aH us BMi^or 
in the most limited sense in which the words can be 
taken, of all that portion of mankind which shouU 
hereafter be brought to the knowledge and w<MMhip 
of that^od who raised the Lord Jesas from the 
dead, and by fiuth*. in the crucified RedeeoMr 
should become admissible to a share in those benefits^ 
Whatever they may be, in ord^ to which the soffiev^ 
ings of the fi}on of God were ordained* 
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faith^-^tbat Christ's blood was spilt for tiie expia- 
tion of the jina ef the penitent 

Now, for the «en0e in ivhieh it may teem to be 
aasertedl that the sim of men were the ttnse or the 
ofxaaion of onr Lord'a bitter ,fiu&riiigs ngti igoomin- 
Umn .daath $ jiince his deaih^ with ail 4he cireiim- 
stai3M^es et pain and igptmnir wbiicb atitended Hf 
was brought about by the malice of his enemiesy H 
may seem that in thui sensp the sins of men wei^ 
literally the qavses of hissiiJSBriiigs* Bat ^e 9|^tle 
8ay% that Jbe W4e ^eUverfd for f^onr ^iffences/' 
The expreisfslo^ ^^fwr offepees'' is genepali and can- 
not Jbe expjHm^^ ^of |h^ partii^ttiar isiins ^f oi)^ 
JidivA^M ppflsoaf^ efiemiefii $ f^ the miilice f^ the Pha- 
risees, who proepr^d jpyU death j of 4ie pe^r^dy qf 
Jnda^ who hejtprayed him ; of the injustice of Pilate, 
who against his owAiOonaeienee, and ip defiance of 
the^diirine w^mings cqudemned him ; of the ffr{wil<y 
ef the Jewish populace, who derided him io htf 
digaaies. Of aay or of . all of thesp paitumlar sins iif 
the pmrsons concerned, as cmiteivsers, as dinctonst, 
AS iastniments, ior as gratified spectators in 1^ 
jMrsid business ioi his deeth, tiie ajp9st)e!« e^q^a- 
4mn ^^ our effences" is too ^eeeml to he widefiitwdf 
J^ can ff»ly hepen^ioNAded pf ^he^NMs «f nil iw m^^h 
or atleastofaUnaGhrisiianai . 
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Nw it it Agreeable.,to the usaal east of the Scrip* 
ture language, that the persoDt immediately con- 
cerned in procuring and in executing the unjust 
sentence upon our Lord, should be spoken (^ as the 
oiig^ial agents or causes in ike dreadful business 
of his death. •' Th^ vete only instruments in the 
hand of a higher cause. They were the instm- 
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ments which Providenee ^employed to bring nhwoA 
the counsels of his own wisdom* This is implied 
in the^ words of my text, ^^ He was delivered for our 
^^offencesv^' 'These words, *<he was delivered,*^ 
refer to a purpose a^d dedgn of God's over-mling 
providence,' by which the Redeemer was delivered 
oter'tto the pains which he eildured* The uiAie* 
fieving ' Jews, the faUe traitor, the unrighteous 
judge, the unfeeling executioner, the insulting rabble, 
were but the instruments of that purpose, which in 
some way- or other bad a general respect to ^ our 
^^ offences* $'^ that is, to the ofl^nces of aH us men, or 
in the most limited sense in which the words can he 
taken, of all that portion of mankind which should 
hereafter be brought to the kliowledge and worship 
of tbat^od who raised the Lord Jesns iiom the 
dead, and by fiuth-. in ' the crucified Redeemer 
should become admissible to a share in those beneits^ 
whatever they msy be, in order to which thera&v^ 
ings of the fi}on of God were ordained* 
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If the single service whieli Christ rendered to 
mankind was in the eharacter of a teacher of reli- 
gion; if men were not otherwise to be reclaimed 
from their vices^ than by the discovery which our 
Lord hath made of the different conditions of , the 
righteoQs and the wicked in a fature life ; if by this 
diseovei^ every man once brought to a belief of the 
doctrine might be reclaimed in such degree as to 
merit by his future conduct^ not only a free pardon 
of his past offences^ ^ but a share of those good things 
which ^^ God hath prepared for them (hat love him ;'^ 
if our Lord's doctrine might of itself in this way be^ 
a remedy for the sins of men^ and Ms suflferin^ and 
death were i^eeesisary only for the confirmation of 
his doctrine^ — ^the sins of men mighty figuratively 
and indirectly^ be said to be the occasion of his 
' death ; his doctrine being the means of their refor-- 
mation, and his death the means of establishing his 
doctrine. But if the ease really be^ that nothing 
future can undo the past; that the guilt of past 
crimes cannot be done away by foture innocence ; if 
after we have done all that is Commanded us^ we 
are still to say^ ^^ we are unprofitable servants ;" if 
we have incurred guilt without so much as the ability 
of meriting reward ; if all that is commaiided ns^ 
which were it done would not amount to merits be 
Btill more than ever is perjpmned; if the utmost 
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heigM ef ImnmB MrioB emaiits is a pcvpeinttl eon- 
iiet witk appetiias wUeh an oerar Aetally anlidaady 
m an endeavour after a pefffactioB vriAtk lever is 
ftttaiMd J if ike ease be^ that ^ if we tay/^ that i% 
if vm wlw beUeve, if we Giif isikw b^, ^ tbat we 
^^ haTB no sin^ we deceive oisrselveg^ and the trotlp 
^^ is not in ns $'^ if ne verthektts dm faith and ¥enmijr 
ef Bod himself is j^edged^ ^^ if we confess our sias^ 
^^ to forglte as oar sins and to cleanse ns from all 
^mingMeoD8ness$'^if it be the ^^Uood of Christ 
^^ whiehveleansetk as from sk f^ if tiie beneAt of his 
deatti 1>e in some degree extended to tiiose wlu>.are 
iRiaeq[Minled with his define/ who bgr conseqaened 
aire not-^ithin the reach of any iotnenee that may 
be ascribed to his instmdJon^ ^^for Christ is the pto^ 
^ pitiation for our sins ; aiid not for ours oidy^ bat 
^ako for the cans of tte whoie world ;'^^*^t is eii- 
denl that tiie Bedecaer^ .death must ^ve beeyn 
eftherwise a¥aj:lable to the ex^tkin of the sins of 
men ttianby its remote tMadt nponjtbe mjumeni af 
mankind^ hj^ the ednAimption which it miorda «f ti» 
irath bf the Oteistian rePielatian* 

Indeed^ w^re k <inly as a prowf «f dootriae^ ^or as 
jM exam^e ef patient siifering^ tiiat Abe desiii ^ 
Ohrist had beM sMvie^able to mankind^ dfmihnr be- 
neftts would be in eome denee to be ascrHMl to the 
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Storings of many g( oiir Lard's first disciples. 
And yet^ thoagfa the early martjrrs i^ere in the conu 
oion acceptation of the word jast men^ who suf- 
fered unjustly for the service of God and for the 
good of inan> and in the cause of Uie true religion^ 
yet it is never said ef ibem that they suffered ^<tha 
^^jdst fbr the unjust that they might bring «i» to 
^©od.'^ 

W^ read no^ that vrt. \my%i aeeess io the Father 
iinroogh the blood of 8t. Frter or St* ¥ml ; and 
yet^ if the expiatory inrtue of our iSaviouys death 
cMsistei merely in what it contributed iowwds the 
MftNrmation^rf mankind by giving evidenqe and effie(6t 
to tts doctrine^ it would be injuiAice to St Ve^ and 
St Paul^ Md aUflie other martyrs whose dea<iit 
contributed in the same remote way to Ihe kimk 
effect^ to deny them 4 share in the bussDcsa^cf emfU 
ation. St Paul indeed^ ivihe first tJtmfitof^i Im 
epistle to the CMosshni^ sneaking of bis ownifrnffer** 
ii^^iiays>^Aat ,^ he was. filling up in bis otrn flesU 
'MUat Whieb Was beUiii«f;the afiKetijsii» of Christ'^ 
But in tills patraage hb is apeaking of the cburdb 
lindbr the inuigp > of <)hill8t's bq^« By 1^ 
itf €hriM;vwhidi hb qpaaks of as unfilnshisd^^ lio 
metttos.^tlie;afflkiiQBtti lofr^ke cburbb^ . and Hm apeaks 
of his own sufferings^ not as supplying any supposed 
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deficiency of our Lord's sufferingis^ bat as filling op 
the appointed measure of the afBiictions of the charcfa, 
and laying . the foundation of its future prosperity 
and peace. Of the proper sufferings of oHr Lord 
in his own person^ the apostles every where speak 
a very different language $ describing them as the 
means |>y which the apostles themselves^ pb less 
than other Christians, were each individually rMon- 
eiled to God^ and admitted to the hope of future 
glory. ^^.In him we. have redemption, throu^ fils 
^^lilood-^ foi^Teness of sins/' ^^The blood of 
^^ Jesus Christ, his 6d», cleanseth us from all sin." 
^^,My blood is shed for you," said our Lord hi»-. 
self to the apostles, ^^ and for many, for the remission; 
^^>of sins." Expressions of the like import so fror 
^uently occur in the sacred writings, the notion of the 
blood of Christ as the matter of an expiatory sacrifice 
ia fftj fi^remiQosly incidcated, that it is not easty to 
conceive that nothing more is meant than to ^escribe, 
in.fl^rative expressions, the great importance of oii^ 
Lord's death as a proof his doctrine, when a similar 
importance might be ascribed to the deaths of other 
preachers, to which the same figure never is applied^ 
It shcmld richer seem, that the blood of Christ had. 
some direct and proper efficacy to expiate .the guilt 
of mep, independent of any tettote effect 4ipbn their 
actions. ^ :i 
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That this is really the case appears with the high^ 
est evidence from that view of the mystery of re- 
demptioD, which my text in the necond clause more 
particularly sets forth^ in which the resurrection of 
Christ is connected with our justification in the 
same manner^ as in the first clause his death is con- 
nected with our sins. As our Lord's death was In 
the scheme of Providence the consequence of our 
sins^ so by the same scheme of Providence his re- 
surrection was the consequence of our justification. 

r , 

The English expressions^ it must be confessed^ 
are in themselves in some degree ambiguous. That 
he rose again '^ for our justification^'' may be either 
an assertion that the justification of man naturally 
brought on the event of our Lord's resurrection^ 6t 
that their justification is some future benefit^ which 
the event of Christ's resurrection shall in due sea- 
son surely bring about; and the latter may seem 
the more obvious sense of the expression. But that 
this is not the true exposition^ even of the English 
words^ evidently appears when the two clauses are 
considered in connexion : For as the death of Christ 
had no tendency to produce those offences for which 
he vras delivered^ but on the contrary our offences 
were the reason of his humiliation; (and it were 
unreasonable to suppose that eimilar expression 
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shoald be used in iq^posite senses in different parts 
of tbe same sentence,) our justification, for which 
Christ rose, must be something which in the wder 
of things led to tbe Redeemer's resurrection. The 
uriginal words are without ambiguity, and clearly 
represeia^ our I^ord's resurrection as an event which 
look place in consequence of man's justification, in 
ihe aame manner as his death took place in consc- 
ience of man's sins. 

It fcdlows therefore, that our justification is a thing 
totally distinct from ihe final salvation of the godly. 
ja is flomD part of the wonderful business of redemp- 
tJifMi which was to be finished before our Lord^ 
ecmsistently with the scheme of his great underta- 
iung, could rise firom tbe dead. It is something 
annexed to no condition on the part of man, a bencr 
fit fireely and generally bestowed, without any 
regard to any previous effect of tbe evangelical doc- 
trine upon the jives c^ individuals. Now this is 
easily explained^ if the death of Christ was lite- 
rally an atonement for the sins of the penitent ; but 
in any other view of the scheme of redempticHi it is 
inexplicable. 

. Ohrist in his original nature^ as the unereaJked 
Word> the ever^living Image of the Father^ was 
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ioeapable of sin as he was for above all ii^ormil^ 
and imperfection. It were the bei^^ of impiety ta 
imagine ibat it was for any sins of bis own in a 
pre-existent state^ tbat be was delivered over to a 
condition of weakness and mortality. Cbrist m 
assuming Cfor mortal nature contracted nothing of 
the general pollution. The miracoloM manner^ 
bis entrance into human life^ excluded the possi* 
bility of bis being touched with timt contagion. Ha 
died not therefore for any share belonging to him* 
self of the univerisMil cm*ruption. Cbrist in the fSDrm 
of a servant was sublet to temptation^ but still nei 
liable to actual sin. He died not therefore for Jm 
own mm : fife died as the proxy of guilty man* 
As he died not tberefbre tot any delinquency of l»i 
own, there was nothing to detain bis sonl in hell ot 
bis body in tl» grave ; nothing to protract hia con-^ 
tinuance in the conditicm of a dead man, that is, of 
an executed criminal^ when once the atonement fw 
our sins was made, and the justice of our offended 
God was^ satisted. So soon as the expiation waa 
complete, justice required that the Redeemer's si^ 
ferings should terminate, tod bis resurrection to life 
and glory was the immediate consequence. Our 
justification, you will observe, is quite a distinct 
fliing from the final absolution of good men in the 
general judgment. Every man's final doom wiR 
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depend upon the diligence wliich he uses in the pre- 
sent life^ to improve tinder the means and motives 
for improvement which the gospel furnishes. Our 
justiftcation is the grace ^^ in which we now stand.'^ 
It is that general act of mercy which was previously 



necessary on the part of God^ to render the attain- 
ment of salvation possible to those who had once 
been wilfully rebellious^ and to the last continue 
liable to the surprises of temptation. It is that 
act of mercy which conveys to all true penitents 
a firee pardon of all sins committed before con- 
Tersion^ and a free pardon of the sins of incu- 
nble infirmity after conversion. Thuaetof mercy 
is ' the immediate benefit ^ Ghristli death ; it 
kath no respect to any merits of the individuals 
to whom it is applied; its very foundation is^ 
that all are concluded under sin ; it embraces all 
without distinction^ and is procured by the sole 
merit of our Lord's atonement. If the purpose of 
the Redeemer's death was to procure this mercy^ it 
is evident^ that when he had endured what was 
necessary to procure it^ the purpose of his deatb was 
answered^ and his resurrection could not but ensue. 
In any otiier view of the scheme of redemption^ it is 
not easy to understand what that justifii^tion of 
man should be^ of which the apostle speaks in the 
text as requisite in the order of things to the Be* 
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deemer's resurrection* If any one imagines^ that 
the pardon of sin in the present life with that tole- 
rance of man's infirmity^ the promise of which 
under the gospel is the great motive to renewed 
obedience; — ^If any one imagines^ that this double 
act of mercy^ freely remittidg past guilty and accep- 
ting a sincere instead of a perfect obedience^ pro- 
ceeds from the pure benignity of God the Father^ 
in consideration of the sinner's own repentance, and 
without regard to the virtue of any atonement, he will 
find it difficult to assign a reason why the grant of 
the pardon upon these terms should follow rather 
than precede the death of* Christ. He will find it 
difficult to expUin, upon wljat priadpleoar jastifi. 
cation should be an intermediate event between the 
death of Christ and his resurrection, rather than be- 
tween his nativity and his baptism ; or upon what 
principle indeed it should be connected with any 
particular circumstance in the life of Christ, more 
than with any imaginable circumstance in the life of 
any other man, — of Pontius Pilate for instance, or 
Gamaliel. The text therefore is one remarkable 
passage out of a great number, which exhibits such 
a view of the scheme of redemption which is inca- 
pable of any rational exposition, if the notion of 
Christ's death as an actual atonement for the sins 
of men be rejected. 
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, Thi0 doctrine of an atonement^ by which the repen- 
ting sinner may recover as it were his lost character 
tf innocence^ and by which the involuntary deficien- 
eies are supplied of his renewed obedience^ is so full 
oi cbmfort to the godly^ so soothing to the natural 
fears of the awakened sinner's eopscience^ that k 
may bo deemed a dreadful indication of the great 
obduracy ofmen^ that a discovery (tf a scheme ef 
mercy^ which might have been expected to. have 
been the gireat recommendation of the gospel to a 
world lost and dead in trespasses and sins^ the 
means of procuring it an eitsy and favourable recep* 

tiotty should itself have been made the ground of 
cavil and obje^ion. And it is a still worse symp- 
fmoL of the hardened hearts of meny if^ among those 
who profess themselves discqdes of & cruc^le<i Sa- 
viour^ any may be found who allow no real effcacy 
to that ^^ blood of sprinkling which speaketh better 
^ things than the blood al AbeL'^ Let ns rather 
charitably hope^ that this misbelief and contradict 
tion have arisen from some misapprehension of the 
Scripture doctrine^ and that the real doctrine of onr 
Lord's atonement has all the while had no oppo* 
nents. Those who speak of the wrath of 6od as 
appeased by Christ's sufferings^ speak^ it must be 
confettsed^ a figurative language. The Scriptares 
speak figuratively when they ascribe wrath to Ood; 
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Tbe divine natare is insusceptible of ibe perturba- 
tions of passion; and when it is said that God is 
angry, it is a figure which conveys tbis useful want* 
ing to mankind, that God will be determined by his 
wisdom, and by his jHrovidential care of his creatioB, 
to deal with the wicked as a prince in anger deals 
with rebellious subjects. . It is an extension of the 
figure when it is said, that God's wrath is by any 
means appeased.^ It is a figure therefore, if it be 
said that God's wrath is appeased by the sufferings 
of Christ. It is not to be supposed that the sins of 
men excite in God any appetite of vengeance, which 
could not be diverted from its purpose of punishment 
till it had found ita gratification in the sufferings of 
a righteous person. This indeed were a view, of 
our redemption foimded on a false and unworthy 
notion of the divine character. But nothing hinders 
but that the sufferings of Christ, which could only in 
a figurative sense be an appeasement or satisfaction 
of God's wraiky might be in the most literal meaning 
of the words, a satisfaction to his jtuftice. It is easy 
to understand that the interests of God's government 
the peace and order of the great kingdom over which 
he rules the whole world of moral agents, might re- 
quire that his disapprobation of sin should be 
solemnly declared and testified in his manner of 
forgiving it : It is easy to understand, that the exac- 
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tk)n of vicarious sufferings on tbe part of bim who 
undertook to be the intercessor for a rebellions raee^ 
amounted to such a declaration. These safferings, 
*by which the end of punishment might be answered^ 
being once sustained^ it is easy to perceive^ that the 
same principle of wisdom, the same providentialeare 
of his creation which must have determined the Deity 
to inflict punishment, had no atonement been made, 
would now determine him to spare. Thus, to speak 
figuratively, his anger was appeased, but his justice 
was literally satisfied ; and the sins oi men no 
longer calling for punishment when the ends of pun- 
ishment were secured, were literally expiated. The 
person sustaining the sufferings in consideration of 
which the guilt of others may, consistently with the 
principles of good policy, be remitted, was in the 
literal sense of the word, so literally as no other 
victim ever was, a sacrifice, and his blood shed for 
the remission of sin, was literally the matter of the 
expiation. 

It now only remains that I point out to yon^ as 
distinctly as the time will permit, the important les- 
sons to be drawn from this view of the scheme of 
man's redemption. 
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First tben^ we learn from it that Bin must be 
something far more hateful in its nature^ something 
of a deeper malignity than is generally understood. 
It could be no inconsiderable evil that could require- 
such a remedy as the humiliation of the second 
Person in the Godhead. It is not to be supposed^ 
that any light cause would move the merciful Father 
of the universe to expose even an innocent man to 
unmerited sufferings. What must be the enormity" 
of that guilty which €k)d^8 mercy could not pardon 
till the only begotten Son of God had undergone 
its punishment ? How great must be the load of 
crime, which could find no adequate atonement till 
the Son of God descended from the bosom of the 
Father^ clothed himself with fleshy and being found 
in fashion as a man, submitted to a life of hard- 
ship and contempt, to a death of ignominy and. 
pain ? 

Again, we learn that the good or ill conduct of 
man is a thing of far more importance and concern 
in the moral system than ii| generally imagined. 
Man's deviation from his duty was a disorder, it 
seems, in the moral system of the universe, for which 
nothing less than divine wisdom c^uld devise a rem- 
edy^ — the remedy devised nothing less than divine > 
love and power eould itpply* Man's disobedience 
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was in the moral worlds what it would be in the 
natural if a planet were to wander from its orbit, 
CT the constellations to start from thehr appointed 
ieats. It was an evil for which the regular consti. 
tation of the world had no cure^ which notldng but 
the immediate interposition of Providence could 
repair. 

We learn still further^ that as the malignity of 
nin is so great, and the importance of man's conduct 
00 considerable, the danger of a life of wilful sin 
IBust be much more formidable than imagination is 
mpt to paint it. The weight of punishment naturally 
'due to sin must bear some just proportion to its 
intrinsic malignity, and to the extent of the mischielb 
which arise from it. Its punishment must also bear 

some just proportion to the price which has been 
paid for our redemption. Terrible must have been 

the punishment which was bought off at so great a 
price as the blood of the Sou of God ; and terrible 
must be the punishment which still awaits us, if 
^^we count the blood of the covenant an unholj 
^^ thing,'' and forfeit the benefit of that atonement. 

Another lesson to be drawn from the doctrine of 
our redemption is, that man, notwithstanding his 
present degeneracy, notwithstanding the misery and 
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weakness of his present condition^ the depravity of 
his passions^ and the imbecility of his reason^ hath 
nevertheless a capacity of high improvement in intel- 
lect and moral worth. For it cannot reasonably be 
supposed^ that so mnch should be done for the de- 
liverance of a creature from the consequence of itii 
own guilt, of whom it was not understood that it ha^ 
the capacity of being rendered, by the discipline 
applied in some future stage at least of its existencei 
in some degree worthy of its Maker's care an^ 
love. The scheme of man's redemption originated^ 
we are told, from God's love of man. In man in 
his fallen state there is nothing which the divine 
love could make its object. But the divine intellect 
contemplates every part of its creatum in the whole 
extent of its existence ; and that future worth of 
man to which he shall be raised by the divine 
mercy, is such as moved the divine love to the work 
of his redemption. For to say that God had loved 
a creature which should be unfit to be loved in the 
whole of its existence, were to magnify the merc^ of 
God at the expense of his wisdom. 

But since all improvement of the intellectual 
nature must in some degree be owing to its own ex- 
ertions to the purpose of self-improvement^ the 
prospect of the great attainments which the grace 
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of God pats within oarreach^ oagbt to excite as 
to the utmost diligence ^ to make our calling and 
^^ election sure ;'' as^ on the other hand^ the pros-* 
pect of the danger which threatens the perverse^ the 
careless^ and the secure^ should keep us in a state 
of constant watchfulness against the temptations of 
the worlds the surprises of passion^ and the allure- 
ments of sense. The Christian should remember, 
that the utmost he ean do w suffer for himself, by a 
denial of his appetites, and a resistance of temp- 
tation, or even b j exposing himself to the scorn and 
persecution of the world, is far less than hath been 
done or suffered for him. And what has he to ex- 
pect from a merciful, but withal a wise and 
righteous Judge, who thinks it hard to mortify those 
passions in himself for which the Lord of life made 
is life an offering. 



Who ever thinks without just indignation and 
Abhorrence of the Jewish Rulers, who in the phren- 
zy of envy and resentment — envy of our Lord's 
credit with the' people, and resentment of his just 
«nd affectionate rebukes, — spilt his righteous blood ? 
Xict us rather turn the edge of our resentment 
against those enemies which, while they are bar- 
lK>ured in our own bosoms, ^^ war against our souls,'^ 
4Uid were, more truly th^ the Jews, the murderers 
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o£ am ImhL fiii»ll the Ohristuili be eoamoiired off 
ilie pcnip and gkny of the world when he considersi 
that fw the frillies of man's ambitkm the Son of Ood 
was hnntUed ? •(Bhall he give himself |ip to those 
covetous desires of the worlds which were the 
occasion that his Lord lived an outcast from its 
comforts? Will the disciples of the holy Jesus 
submit to be the slaves of those base appetites of the 
flesh, which were indeed the nails which pierced his 
Master's hands and feet ? Will he in any situation 
be intimidated by the enmity of the world, or 
abashed by its censures, when he reflects how his 
Lord endured the cross and despised the shame? 
Hard,^ no doubt, is the conflict which the Christian 
must sustain with the pow^ of the enemy and with 
his own passions* Hard to flesh and blood is the 
conflict ; but powerful is the succour given, and high 
is the reward proposed. For thus saith the true 
and faithful Witness^ the Original of the creation 
of God, ^^ To him that overcometh will I grant to 
^^sit down with me in my throne, even as also I 
^' overcame and am sitten down with my Father in 
^^ his throne/' Now, unto him that loved us, and 
hath washed us from our sins in his own blood; to 
him that liveth and was dead, and is alive for ever- 
more ; to him who hath disarmed sin of its strength, 
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ud death of its iting ; to the wAf begotten 800^ 
with the Father and the Holy Ghost^ three Persons 
and one only God, be glory end dominkwii praise 
and thanksgivings henceforth and forever man* 



SERMON HI. 



Matthew^ xx* S3. 

^^ To sit on my tight hand and my left is not mine 
^^ to give^ but it shaU be given to them for whom 
^^ it is prepared of my Father J^ 



THESE^ yoo know^ were the concluding words 
of our blessed Lord's reply to the mother of Zebe- 
dee's children^ when she came with a petition to 
him for her two sons^ that they might be the next 
persons to himself in honour and authority in his 
new kingdom^ sitting the one on his right hand^ the 
other on his left It was surely with great truth he 
told them ^^ Uiey knew not what they asked." At 
the time when their petition was preferred^ they had 
probably little apprehension what that kingdom was 
to be in which they solicited promotion ; and were 
not at all aware that their request went to any thing 
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higher^ or that it could indeed go to any higher thing 
than the first situations in the king of IsraePs court. 
He told them that they sooght a pre-eminence not 
easily attained^ to be earned only by a patient en- 
durance of unmerited sufferings for the service of 
mankind and the propagation of the true reU^on ; 
and he asks them in enigmatical language, whether 
they were prepared to follow his example ? It is of 
the nature of ambition to overlook all difficulties^ and 
to submit to any hardships for the attainment of its 
ends* Two miserable fishermen of the Galilean 
lake, raised to the near prospect as they thought of 
wealth and grandeur, thought no eonditions hard by 
which they might become the favourites and minis- 
ters of a king ; nor perhaps did they understand in 
what extent it was ordained that they must suffer, 
before they could be permitted to enjoy. They 
answered, that they were prepared for aTl difficulties. 
Our blessed Lord, continuing his enigmatical lan- 
guage, (for although their ambition was to be re- 
pressed, it was but too evident that their fitith was 
not yet ripened to bear a clear prospect of the hard- 
ships which they had to undergo,) tells them, ^^ that 
'^ they shall drink indeed of his cup, ' and be bap. 
'^ tized with the baptism with which himself should 
^^be baptized.'^ Expressions upon which at the 
time they would probably put some flattering mter- 
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pretaUo% nndergtanding them only aft a general de- 
claration that they were to share their Master'a 
fortanes. ^^But to sit/' fiays he^ upon my fight 
^' hand and my left is not mine to give^ but it shall 
^^ be given to them for whom it is prepared of my 
^' Father.^' 

These last word» "deserve particular attention. 
There can 4>e no question that the kingdom of which 
our Saviour speaks is his future kingdom^ Mid ^^ to 
^^ sit upon his right hand and his left/' in the sense 
which in his own private thoughts he put upon the 
words when he used them^ denotes a situation of 
distinguished happiness and gjlory in the future life« 
This is evident from the means which he points out 
for the attainment of this promotion. His questioa 
to the apostles implies^ that what they ignorautly 
sought was unattainable^ except to tho€^ only who 
should have the fortitude to drink of h^ cup and ;tO 
be baptized with his baptism. UU cop was the cup 
of goffering; hi» baptism the baptism of a violent anfl 
ignominious death. But the only promotion to 
which this cup and this baptism can ever lead^ must 
be a situation of glory in the life to come.^ This li£& 
is to be thrown away in the acquisition. The wsfi 
therefore must necessarily be the season when Uia 

reversion is to take effect. Our Inird therefore 

3 C , 
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tpeakf gf tke distinctioiui of the blessed in ike 
fatore life^ when he says, that ^ to sit cm his right 
'^ hand and his left is not his to give, but it shall he 
^ given to them ibr whon it is prepared ^ the 
^Father.^' 

It mast therefore strike every attentive feftder; 
thatoor Lord in these very remafksble words %eems 
to disclaim all property in the rewards and homkors 
of thefoiiire life, and all discretionary power m 
the distrihntion of them. They are not mine, he sayii. 
Not being mine, I have no right to give them away ; 
^and as 1 have no right, so neither have I aothaiily 
• liDT the distribation of them : The whole bumneis Is 
^indeed alf^ady done: There are certain persons fcr 
- whom these things are prepared, and to them, and 
' them only they shall be given. This declaration is 
the more extraordinaiy, not only as it is ineonsistent 
'with our general notions of the Son of Ood to snp- 
'pose that there should be any thing not n.bsolutely in 
4is disposal, (for all things that the Father hath are 
his,) but because it is the clear doctrine of the Scrip- 
tures, that the general judgment is particularly com- 
mitted to his management ; that*he is flie appohited 
Judge who is to decide upon every man's merit; 
iind is to aissign to every individual the par^iilar 
proportion 6t reward or punishment, liapplness or 
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inffering, glory or shame, that may be dae to his 
good or ill deservings in the present life. This 
business is allotted to the Son, not as pecul][arly his 
in his original divine character, like the basiness 
of creation, but as proper to his assumed character 
of the incarnate God. ^'The Father judgeth n# 
^^man, but he hath committed all judgment to th6 
^^ Son.'' And judgment is committed to him for this 
especial reason, that he is the Son of man. ^' God 
^^ hath appointed a day in which he will judge the 
^ world by the man whom he hath ordained, even 
^ the man Christ Jesus.'' To recite all the texts in 
which the general judgment is described as a busi- 
-ness in which Christ, as the Christ, shall have the 
whole direction would, be an endless task. I shall 
produce only one more ; ^^ To him that ovencometh 
^^ will I grant to sit with me in my throne, even as 
^^I also overcame and am sitten down with my 
^^ Father in his throne." In these words our Saviour 
expressly claims that very power which he seems to 
disclaim in the words of my text. 

Much of this difficulty arises from an inaccuracy 
in our English translation. The Greek words 
might be more exactly rendered thus : ^^ To sit upon 
^^ my right hand and my left is not mine to give^ 
^^ except to those for whom it hath been prep^d 
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^' of my Fftther." Our Saviour therefore^ id theM 
words^ disclaims not the authority whidi the Holy 
Scriptures constantly ascribe to him^ and whicbi in 
the epistle to the church of Laodicea, in the book dT 
Bevelations, he claims for himself in the most 
peremptory terms. He disdains not the authority 
of making the final distribution of reward and pun- 
ishment^ and of appointing to situations of distinc- 
tion in his future kingdom. But yet he speaks as if 
in the management of this business he were tied 
down to certain rules prescribed by the Almighlgr 
Father^ from which he would not be at liberty to 

depart. But in this manner of speaking there is 

• 

nothing but what is conformable to the usual lan- 
guage of holy writ. The Son is everywhere spoken 
of as giving effect to the original purposes of the 
paternal mind^ by his immediate action upon the 
external worlds with which the Father otherwiso 
than through the agency of the Son^ holds as it 
were nu intercourse. Not that the purposes and 
counsels of the Father are not equally^ the purposes 
and counsels of the Son^ or that the Son acts with- 
out original authority by a mere delegated power ; 
but that this notion of the Father's purpose executed 
by the Son^ is the best idea that can be conveyed to 
the human mind of the manner in which God gov- 
erns his creation. And beyond this it bi^comes w» 
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not to be emrious to inquire. Bat upon another point 
we may be permitted to be more inquisitive^ because 
it toucbes onr interests more nearly. Our Saviour^s 
words intimate^ that the business, of the future judg- 
ment is already settled; that the particular situations 
of the future life are allotted to particular persons ; 
and that his office^ when he shall come to execute 
judgment^ will only be to see that each individual 
is put in possession of the office and the station^ 
which by the wise counsels of Providence hath 
been long ago set apart for him^ ^^ To sit upon my 
^^ right hand and my left is not mine to give^ except 
^^ to those for whom it is prepared of my Father.'^ 
It should seem therefore that the first stations in 
Christ's future kingdom are appropriated to particu- 
lar persons who must enjoy f hem. If the firsts why 
not the second stations ? If the second^ why not the 
third ? And thus it will follow^ that every statioB 
in Christ's future kingdom from the highest to the 
lowest is appropriated, and of consequence, that the 
condition of every individual is irresistibly determl* 
ned by a decree, which was passed upon him ages 
before he was brought into existence. 

St. Paul in his epistle to the Romans has been 
thought to teach the same doctrine. And if this 
docjtrine were to be found clearly asserted in the 
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apostle's writiogs^ this diseoon^g inteiptetatioB 
of our Lord's declaration would seem bat too eer- 
tain. Tlie fact is, that St Paul in his epistlato the 
Bomans represents the degeneracy of mankind as 
so great in consequence of the faU| that if Ctod had 
been pleased to make an arbitrary saleetioB of cer* 
tain persons to be admitted to meicy npon their 
repentance, and had consigned the rest of the race 
to the natural punishment of their guilty t)ie proceed- 
ing could not have been taxed either with cnel^ or 
injustice* But he affirms, that God hath^ actnally 
dealt with mankind in a far milder and more eqid- 
table way, admitting all withont exceptioii who are 
willing to repent to repentance, and all who do re- 
pent to the benefit of our Lord's atonement'; inviting 
all men to accept the proffered mercy ; bearing with 
repeated provocation aod affront ; and leaving none 
but the hardened and incorrigible exposed to final 
wrath and punishment This being the tme repre^ 
sentalion of God's dealings with mankind, the hap- 
piness of the future life being open to all men upon 
the condition of faith, repentance, and amendment, 
the degrees of that happiness will unqnestioBably be 
proportioned to the proficiency that each man shall 
have made in the emendation of his heart and his 
manners by the roles of the gospel. Those there- 
fore for whom it is prepared to sit upon <niir Lord's 
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right hand and his left^ cannot be any certain per- 
sons uneonditianaUy predestined to situations of 
glory in the life to come« 

I say they cannot be any certain persons nncon* 
ditionally predestined after tliis manner : John the 
son of Zebedee to this office^ James the son of Zebe« 
dee to thaty Peter to a- third ; whatever the conduct 
of Johuy Jam'es or Peter^ in their apostolical min- 
istry in the present life may have been. It is 
certain that God's foreknowledge hath from the 
beginning extended^ not only to the minutest actions 
of the life of every man who ever was to live^ but 
•ven to the most secret motives from which each 
man's actions were to spring ; to his thoughts^ hte 
wishes^ his fears^ his likings and aversions. God 
therefore had fit)m all eternity as exact a knowledge 
of every man's character^ as true an estimation dT 
bis good or ill deserts> as can be had when the man 
shall have lived to finish the career of virtue or of 
yice which God hath ever foreseen that he would 
run. This foreknowledge of every man's character 
cannot but be a:ccompanied with a foreknowledge of 
the particular lot of happiness or misery which it 
will be ilt he should receive. And since to perceive 
what is fit^ and to resolve that what is flt shall be^ 
must be one act^ or if not abi^otdtely one^ they must 
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apostle's writiogSy this discoanguig interpretati0B 
of our Lord's declaration would seem bat too cer- 
tain. The fact is, that St Paul in his epistta to the 
Bomans represents the degeneracy of mankind as 
so great in consequence of the fall, that if Ctod had 
been pleased to make an arbitraiy selectioa of cer- 
tain persons to be admitted to mercy vpon their 
repentance, and had consigned the rest of the race 
to the natural punishment of their guilt, the proceed- 
ing could not have been taxed either with cmel^ or 
injustice. But he affirms, that God hath actnally 
dealt with mankind in a far milder and more equi- 
table way, admitting all withont exception who are 
willing to repent to repentance, and all who do re- 
pent to the benefit of our Lord's atonement'; inviting 
fill men to accept the proffered mercy ; bearing with 
repeated provocation aod affront ; and leaving none 
but the hardened and incorrigible exposed to final 
wrath and punishment This being the true repre^ 
aentalion of God's dealings with mankind, the hap- 
piness of the future life being open to all men upon 
the condition of faith, repentance, and amendment, 
the degrees of that happiness will unquestionably be 
proportioned to the proficiency that each man shall 
have made in the emendation of his heart and his 
manners by the roles of the gospeL Those there* 
fore for whom it is prepared to sit upon tftilr Lorf s 
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Uie thing may seem^ is any impedintent io hiimaii 
liberty ; nor is any man's doom decreed unless it M 
upon a foresight of his life and character. Nor i9 
it prepared for Peter and Paal to sit npon Cbrist^s 
right hand and his left in preference to John or . 
James^ who may be more deserving. It is no such 
arbitrary arrangement which our Lord disclaims any 
discretionary power to put by. The irreversible 
arrangement which he alleges as a bar against any 
partial operation of his own particular aftections^ in 
an arrangement founded on the eternal maxims of ^^ 
justice^ in favour not of certain persons^ but of per* > 
sons of a certain character and description ; of per- 
sons who will be found distinguished by particular 
attainments of holiness^ by the fruits of a true and 
lively faithy by an extraordinary proficiency in the 
babits of true piety^ charity^ and temperance. Hif 
declaration is no renunciation of his prapiirty in the 
rewards to be bestowed^ or of his authority for the 
distribution of them ; but it is a very forcible and 
striking declaration of the absolute impartiality with' 
which the business of the last judgment will be coil-' 
ducted. The Son of God when he assumed our 
mortal nature became so truly man^ that we may be 
allowed to say^ that he formed like other men hii 
particular friendships and attachments ; as appeared 

strongly in the case of Lazarus and in fMime ether 

3D 
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be inseparable acts in the divine mind, it slioqld 
teem indeed that every man's final doom in conse- 
quence of an exact view of hia future life, must have 
been eternally determined. But thb is only to say, 
that the world, with its whole consequence of events, 
ftas ever been present to the Creator's mind. And 
however difficult the thing may be for the huMii 
apprehension, this predetermination of all tidngs, 
which is implied in this idea of the' divine omni- 
science, leaves men no less morally free, and makes 
their future doom no less subject to the eontingeney 
of their own actions, than if nothing were foreseen, 
nothing decreed in consequence of foreknowledge; 
The foreknowledge of an action, and the purpose 
of reward or punishment arising from that foreknow- 
ledge, being no more a cause of the action to which 
reward or punishment will be due, than the know* 
ledge of any past action, and the resolution of. cer- 
tain measures to be taken in consequence of it, are 
causes of the action which gave rise to the resolution ; 
the knowledge of a fact, whether the thipg known 
be past or future, being quite a distinct thuig fiom 
the causes that produce it. Neither the fore- 
knowledge therefore of the Deity, though perfect 
and infallible, nor any predestination of individuals 
to happiness or misery which may necessarily re^plt 
frpm that foreknowledge, however unaccountable 
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the other hand^ this declaration holds out to the 
sincere penitent the most animating hope. If the 
highest stations in Uie future life are reserved for the 
apostles, it is because the apostles will be found to 
have eiccelled all other Christians in the love of God 
and the duties of the Christian life. Should two 
persons appear at the great judgment more worthy 
than the sons of Zebedee to sit upon Christ's right 
hand and his left, (the supposition is perhaps extra- 
vagant, and otherwise than as a mere supposition to 
illustrate a point of doctrine it is unwarrantable :) 
should two such person appear, the sons of Zebedee 
will not be permitted to take place of them. Such 
being the equity with which the future retribution 
will be administered, there is evidently no hope for 
sinners but in a true repentance, and for a true re- 
pentance there will be no disappointment in its glo- 
rious hope. Nor let any one be discouraged from 
the work of repentance by any enormities of his past 
life. Confirmed habits of sin heighten the difficulty 
of repentance, but such are the riches of God's mer- 
cy ^lat they exclude not from the benefits pf it. 
This our Lord was pleased to testify in the choice 
that he made of his first associates, who, with the 
exception perhaps of two or three who had been pre- 
viously tutored in the Baptist's school, had been * 
persons of irregular irreligioui^ lives ; and yet these 
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we know are Chey wbo bereafier shall be seated cm 
twelve thrones jading the twelve tribes of Israel. 
^^ Be ye zealoas therefore and repent ;" ^^ for so an 
^^ entrance shall be ministered unto yoa abandanUy 
^^into the everlasting kingdom of oar Lwd and 
^ Saviour Jesus Christ,'' 



SERMON IV. 



Ephesians, iv. 30. 

^' And grieve not the holy Spirit of God, whereby 
*^ye are sealed unto the day of redemption J^ 

A SEAL has been in nse from the earliest an& 
^ity to authenticate writings of importance both 
in public and private transactions. When the pro- 
pHet Jeremiah purchased by God^s command his 
uncle HananeePs estate^ the conveyance of the pro- 
perty was by deeds that were signed and sealed ; 
and the letters which Jezebel issued for NabotVf 
destruction were sealed with Ahab's seal. In allu- 
sion to this practice whatever may seem to justify 
a claim to any particular privilege^ commission^ or 
authority^ or to afford a confirmation of a promise 
that is hereafter to take effect^ is by an easy figure 
eaUed a feal. Thus 3t Pwl calls the OorinthiaB 
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chureb tbe seal of his apostleship ; ^^ The seal oi 
*^ mine apostleship are ye in the Lord*'' The bles- 
sing of God whieh crowned my Ufboars among yoa 
with SQch success^ as to reclaim you from the idol- 
atry and the debaucheries to which idolaters are 
addicted^ is a certain e?idence that Gk>d sent me to 
perform that work which his providence hath fatoiight 
to so happy an effect. By the same figure he calls 
circumcision the seal of Abraham^s righteousMss of 
faith. It was the appointed mark and standiag me- 
morial of the promises which were made io A.hra- 
ham^ in consideration of that righteousness i>f faith 
which Abraham bad exercised before thosfe promftes 
were given or this rite was appointed. It was au 
evidence of the acceptance of this tigbteowinfeift in 
tbe person of Abraham ; and by consequence^ sinee 
there can be no respect of persons with tin all-rigbi. 
eons 6od> since the qnalities that he 'accepted faei 
Abraham he must equally accept in every tither pcik 
ffWk in whom Uiey may be equally Mns|ii«tt0asy tiMf 
seal of Abraham's Hghteousness was a genteai 
seal of the righteousness of faith. It was an en* 
denee to fevery one who should iu after times become 
acquainted with the patriarch's histpty^ ihat -rigtrtei: 
ousness would be imputed to all who should Walk 
hi the steps dF Abrahito's faitb> which be had b^iiig 
nneinmiMAsM. Aid agmn; b^^^ii saiMr<fBrl«;ft6 
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apostle in the text calls the ^fts and graces of the 
Holy Ghost the seal of the Gbristian's hopes: 
^* Grieve not the holy spirit of God^ by whom ye 
^^ are sealed to the day of redemption.^' The same 
image occurs frequently in his writings. Thns in 
the first chapter of this same epistle he says^ '^ In 
^^ whonii'' t. e. in Christy ^^ having believed^ ye have 
^^been sealed with the holy spirit of promise.^ 
And in. the second to the Corinthians, ^^ It is God 
^^ that hath sealed us and given the earnest of his 
f^ spirit in our hearts.^' 

In all theae passages the seal of the Holy Spirit 
i« to be understood of those gifts and graces which 
the Scriptun^s teach us to ascribe to his immediata 
operation. And taken in the utmost latitude, as iit*> 
eluding both the miraculous gifts which were pecu« 
IjAr to the primitive ages, and the general sanctifying^ 
influence on Ihe heart of every true believer; the 
Spirit may on .various accoonts be justly called the 
seal of our final redemption ; inasmuch as it ia tiiat 
which gives the utmost certainty to our hopes of 
future bliss and glory, which any thing antecedenfc 
to the actual possession can ftftbrd. 

In thej|Ef8< j^e, the visible descent of the Holy 
Spirit on the first. Clffistiansi and the extraordinary 
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powers which they displayed in conseqaence of it^ 
were the proper seal of the general truth of Cliiisti<- 
anity. These ^fls had been predicted by the 
earliest prophets as a part of the blessings ,of the 
Messiah's reign^ to be enjoyed nnder the covenant 
which be should establish. ^^ It shall come to pass^'^ 
says Joel| ^^ that I will pour oat my spirit upcm all 
^^ flesh; and your sons and your daughters shall 
^^ prophesy^ your old men shall dream dreams^ your 
^^ young men shall see visions ; and also upon the 
^^ servants and upon the handmaids in thooe days 
^^will I pour out my spirit.'^ John the Baptist^ 
when he declared himself to be the promised fore- 
mnner of the Messiah^ and announced his speedy 
advent^ places the great superiority of his character 
and office in this circumstance, — ^that he should foU 
fil these ancient predictions by baptizing his disciples 
with the fire of the Holy Ghost. Alluding as I 
conceive in that expression, both to the active na- 
ture of that holy principle which the 'Christian bap- 
tism conveys into the converted heart, and .to the 
form in which the Almighty Spirit made his visible 
descent upon the first Ohristians. Christ himself 
promised his disciples, that ^^ when he should leave 
^ them to return to the Father, he would send them 
^< another Comrorter to abide with them fdr ever ; 
^^ even the spirit of truth^ who should lead them into 
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^^ all tinth ;" give them just views of that scheme of 
merey Which they were to publish to the world ; a 
right anderstandiDg of the ancient prophecies ; n 
discernment of their true completion in the person of 
Christ and the establishment of his religion; bring 
all things to their remembrance which Christ had 
told them ; and supply them^ without previous study 
or meditation of their own^ with a ready and com- 
manding eloquence^ when they should be called to 
make the apology of the Christian faith before king0 
and rulers. But this Comforter^ he told them^ could 
not come before bis own departure ; and this wa$ 
agreeable to ancient prophecy, David in the sixty- 
eighth psalm^ predicting according to St. Paul's 
interpretation of the passage these miraculous g^ifUi 
of the Spirit^ speaks of them as subsequent to tha 
Messiah's ascension: ^^Thou hast ascended on 
^^high^ thou hast led captivity captive^ thou hast 
^^ received gifts for men/' What these gifts should 
be is declared in the conclusion of the verse, — '^ that 
^^ the Lord God may dwell amoug them." This 
dwelling of God must signify something more than 
God's residence in the Jewish sanctuary ; for what* 
ever might be in the mind of the prophet^ the j^ro- 
phetic spirit looked forward to later times. It can- 
not signify the Son's dwelling among men when ho 
came to preach the doctrine of life^ and to pay ihd 
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fiHrfeit of thdr erimes, because it is deseribed as 
subseqaeot to bis aseension. It can signify tbere** 
ibro no other dwelling of God than the randence irf 
the Holy Spirit in the Christian chnielu I vnst not 
pass over this passage of the Psahnist wiihooi le- 
Butffcingy that the original word whieh is rendered 
Lord is JSoA^ one of the proper naaes of God, of the 
same etymology and import with the name JehoTah; 
of which indeed some have thoaght it only an ab- 
breviaticm. I hare upon former occasimu explained 
to you, that the name Jehovah is in various passages 
of the holy prophets applied to the Messiah. Ton 
bave here an instance of a name of the same kind 
equally proper to the Deity applied to the Holy 
Spirit provided we are right in the application of 
this last clause to him. Concerning the former pari^ 
^ the ascending on high and the receiving of gifts 
^< for men/^ there can be no doubt. We* have the 
apostle's authority for applying it to Christ's ascen- 
sion^ and the gifts afterwards imparted by the Spirit 
The application of the concluding clause I confess 
is not equally certain^ because it makes no part of 
the apostle's quotation ; and the great obscurity of 
the grammatical construction in the oripoal throws 
something of uncertainty upon the meaning. In the 
sense which our English translators have eacpressed^ 
the words evidently respect the Holy Spirit And 
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in this sense the Jews of the second century seem 
to have acquiesced.^ These predictions of the an- 
cient prophets and the Baptist^ and these promised 
of our Lord were largely and exactly verified in the 
event. After frequent appearances to his disciples^ 
within the space of forty days after his resurrectioa 
Jesus took a solemn leave^ and ascended on high 
as Da^d had foretold^ having commanded the apos* 
ties to '^ wait in Jerusalem for the promise ot the 
"Father/' They were not disobedient to out 
Lord's injunction ; and their waiting was not lon^ 
nor was it fruitless. For when the day of Pentecost 
was come^ that is the fiftieth day from the festival 
of the Passover on which our Lord had suffered^ and 
by consequence the eighth or ninth only after his 
ascension^ the apostles being assembled^ suddenly 
the sound of a blast rushing with violence through 
the air filled the house where they were sitting. 
The sound was immediately succeeded by the ap- 



* For the words were rendered to the same effect by 
Aquila. Honbigant, upon the authority of the Sjriac, pro- 
poses a violent alteration of the present reading, for which 
however I find no authority ui Dr. Kennicot's Collection of 
VariauB Readings. 
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pearance of parted tongues of fire^ (&re from the first 
iQStitutioii of the law^ if not indeed from earlier ages, 
bad been the peculiar symbol of God's immediate 
presence,) settling upon each of them. The imme« 
diate eJSect was what our Saviour had foretold ; and 
more indeed than might at first appear in the words 
in which his promise had upon any occasion been 
conveyed. He had promised them a ready utterance 
in the defence of the Christian doctrine : But they 
find themselves suddenly endued with the power of 
utterance in a variety of languages which they had 
never learned. Jerusalem was at this time^ as it 
always was during the festivals of the Passover and 
the Pentecost^ crowded with strangers from eveiy 
quarter of the world. The sacred historian mentions 
by name not fewer than fifteen countries, of which 
the natives with astonishment confessed that they 
beard the wonders of God declaredi each in the 
proper language of the country where he had been 
born. The testimony of these impartial foreigners 
was a sufficient confutation of that base insinua- 
tion,— that the speakers were filled with new wine. 
This seems indeed to have been tlie illiberal surmise 
of the meanest only of the rabble of Jerusalem, who^ 
understanding none of the languages in which the 
apostles spake, imagined that they were uttering a 
jargon, and that the whole transa.ction was either an 
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impostare^ or as they rather believed^ a dmnken 
frolic. But we have the testimony of those who 
were the only competent judges df the fact^ that 
Hothing of the levity or incoherence of drunkenness 
appeared either in the matter or the manner of these 
extraordinary discourses. The matter was the won-' 
derful works of 6od^ the great mystery of godliness 
displayed in man's redemption. And upon this ab- 
struse and weighty subject each speaker delivered 
himself with perspicuity and propriety in the lan- 
guage that he used ; though this was probably the 
first occasion in his life on which he had either used 
k himself or heard it spoken. For of the flfteeii 
languages which the sacred text enumerates^ many^ 
I beUeve I might have said the greater part^ were as 
little known in Jodea in the time of the apostles^ as 
the languages of China and Japan are at this day in 
Europe. Our Saviour had also promised^ that the 
Holy Spirit should lead his disciples into all truth : 
Accordingly the immediate illumination of the un- 
derstanding upon his visible descent was not less 
remarkable than the new powers of elocution. To 
the very last moment of our Lord's continuance on 
earth, the apostles cherished the fond expectation of 
a temporal kingdom to be immediately established i 
^^ Lord wilt thou at this time restore the kingdom to 
^^ Israel?" was the bust question that they aske^ 
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jnst before Ohrist agcended. After the descent <tf 
the Holy Spirit we find no traces of this prejndiee 
remaining. The chaise of intoxication drew from 
St Peter an apology^ very remarkable for the bre- 
vity and the perspicnoos arrangement of the nn« 
studied argoment^ as well as for the comiaanding 
strain of manly rhetoric in which it is conveyed* - In 
this speech the apostle discoven a dear kung^t into 
the sense of prophecies^ which till this honr it is 
certain he had never understood. He inrists on the 
spiritual nature of the kingdom to 'which he now 
understands his Lord to be exalted at God^s ri^t 
hand ; he proves it by prophetic passages itf the 
Psalms ; and he insists upon the present miracle as 
an instance of his power* ^^ Being exalted/^ says 
he/ ^^ to the right hand of God^ and hating received 

^^ the promised Holy Spirit from the Father^ he has 
^^ poured out that which ye now see and hear.'' I 
would remark by the way^ that these last words^ 
^^ ye see and hear/' deserve attention. Bmnething 
extraordinary it seems was publicly seen^ as Well 
as heard, by the multitude upon this oceasioB. Bat 
we read of nothing that was visible but the appear- 
ance of the fiery tongues. This appearance there- 
fore was not a private one, confined to the chamber 
where the apostles were sitting when the Holy Spi- 
rit came upon them, but it continued visible on the 
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head of eaeh when they came abroad to speak to the 
multitude. So that the appearance of this glorious 
lights the token of God's immediate presence^ no less 
than the consistence and propriety of the discourses 
that were delivered^ refuted the hase charge of 
intoxicatiout 

Thus the visible descent of the Holy Ghost upon 
the day oS Pentecost^ as it was a completion of th^ 
earliest prophecies^ and a verification of the Baptist^s 
prediction and of oar Saviour's promises^ is a seal 
of tibe general truth of the Christian doctrine. And 
as the private hopes of every Christian depend upon 
the general truth of the revelation^ the Holy Spirit 
thus sealing the doctrine^ in some sense ^^ seals every 
^^ true believer to the day of redemption." 

But again^ — ^This visible descent of the Holy 
Spirit was in itself^ without any reference to former 
prophecies and promises^ a seal of the general trath 
of Christianity^ as it was a token of the merit of 
Christ's atonement, and the efficacy of his interces- 
sion with the Father, ^^ the Author of every good 
^^ and perfect gift." ^< I will pray the Father/^ said 
Jesus to his disciples, ^^ and he shall give you ano- 
^^ ther Comforter." The eoming of that other Com- 
forter is a certain ailment that Christ's intercearion 
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has prevailed^ and a aure graond of hope that it 
shall equally prevail for all the purposes for which 
it shall be exerled. Again^ — ^if we consideF the 
Comforter as sent immediately to the ehnrch by 
Christ himself^ which is the Scripture doctrine^ his 
visible descent was an instance of that power which 
Christ exercises at the right hand of God for the 
welfare and preservation of bis ehurch. In this 
light therefiwe^ as a token of the Father's acceptance 

# 

of Christ's atonement^ and of the power exercised 
•by ChriiBt in his exalted state^ the visible descent 
of the Holy Ghost was a seal of the Christian doc- 
trine. And the hope of every believer being bnilt 
on the acceptance of that meritorious sacriflce, and 
on Christ's power- to raise the dead bodies of his 
servants from the grave^ and transform them to the 
likeness of his own ; whatever is in the nature of 
the things a certain sign of almighty power exerci- 
sed by Christ, and of the merit of his sacrifice, is a 
seal of every believer's hope of his own final re- 
demption. 

As the visible descent of the Holy Ghost, and the 
powers which were conveyed by it to the first Chris- 
tians, made the proper seal of the Christian doctrine, 
so the power of imparting these extraordinary en- 
dowments in certain due proportions to other Chris- 
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dans^ was the seal of the apostolieal office and 
aotbority. That the apostles were exelusively 
possessed of this extraordinary privilege is evident 
from the history, of the first converts of Samaria; 
The gospel was preached to th^m by Philip the 
deacon^ who baptized bis CjOnvei'ts of both seKc»» 
And when the apostles, who as yet re^^ded at Jem* 
salem, heard of Fhilip^s succsess in Samaria^ they 
sent thither Peter and John; who seem to havi^ 
been deputed for the express purpose of communis 
eating the miracnloos gjfts of the Spirit For when 
they were come down they prayed for them, ^^that 
<< they might receive the Holy Ghost : For as yet he 
^^ was fallen upon none of them.'' And i^ter these 
prayers the two apostles ^^ laid their hands upon 
^^ them^ and they received the Holy Ghost" That 
the gifts conveyed to these Samaritan converts bj 
the inipositipn of the hands of the apostles were of 
th^ miraculous ; kind, is evident in the first place 
from this general consideration, that the persons 
who received these gifts had already been baptized 
by Philip ; and the ordinary gifts of the Spirit^ 
those moral influences by which every believer must 
be regenerated in order to his being saved, are cour 
ferred in baptism. The same thing is further evjL^ 
dent from the partienlars oi the story. Simon the 
sorcerer was of the number of Philif^s converts : 
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^ When Simon mum that 4he Hoty Spirit was givoi 
^^by the impoaition of the apostles' hands; he offered 
^them money^ Mjing, Give me also this power, 
^ that on whomsoever I may lay my hands he may 
^receive the Holy Ghost.'' It is evident, that the 
Holy Ghost which was given upon this occasion hy 
the apostles was some sensible gift of a very extraor* 
(iinary and notorions kind^ which Simon saw ; and 
he vainly and impioosly imagined^ that the power of 
conferring it might, be of great ase to him in carry. 
Ing on his trade of magical delusion. The power 
therefore of imparting these miracnlons gifts was 
the peculiar seal of the apostolical dBce, and some 
ihare of them seems to have been the constant effect 
of the imposition of their hands. The gift fliat seems 
to have been the most generally bestowed is that of 
longaes. For when St Paul laid his htods upon 
the Ephesian converts ;of ApoUos^ the effect was, 
{hat the Holy Ghost came upon them in his sensible 
operations, and they ^^ spake with tongues and pro- 
'^ phesied ;" that is, they celebrated the praises of 
God and of Christ. And in the first epistle to the 
Corinthians the apostle making a distinct and orderly 
enumeration of the miraculous gifts, places that of 
tongues last, as among great things the least conn- 
derablei Indeed it appears from that epistle, that 
it vi^s possessed and eneroised by many in the Co- 
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rioildaii churcb^ who bad little dOififeretiou in the u^e 
of it. This therefore seems to have been of the 
extraordinary gifts the most common. And the con- 
ceit of some learned men^ who have imagined that 
flufi gift was ilot one of the standing powers of the 
l^rimitive church in the apostolic age^ but a partieu^ 
lar miracle that accompanied the first descent of th^ 
Uoly Ghost upon the day of Pentecost^ «and hu 
finbsequent descent wk the family of Oomelius^ the 
first Gentile convert^ and that it was never heard of 
hoi in these two instances ; this conceit <if some 
learned men wiio lived about the beginning of ib» 
Befermation^ is vain^ and destitute of all foundation^ 
But to return: — The Holy Spirit by the power 
with which he invested the apostles of communica* 
ting his extraordinary gifts to their converts in due 
proportion^ according to the exigencies of the church 
and the merits of the persons on whom their hands 
were laid^ sealed their authority. And ius the true 
believer's hopes rest on the authority of the apostles 
to preach Christ's religion^ the Holy Spirit thus 
-sealing their authority^ seals all those who embrace 
Uttd practise the faith they taught ^^ to the day of 
*^ redemption.^' 

The miraculous gifts of the Holy Spirit were also 
a visible mark of God's acceptance of the Gentile 
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MftveriSy and a partieiilar seal otikem ^^to the day 
^ of redemption/^ 

But the seal of which the apoatle apeaks in my 
text I rather take to he the ordinary infloence of IIm 
Holy Ghost than any w all of the airaenloQa endaw* 
mentt. This may be inferred with certainty frsm 
the parallel passage in the second epistle te the 
CSorinthiansy where be says, that (Sod has «eak4 es 
by ^^ giving the earnest of the Spirit in oor hearts.'' 
Jiliany of the passions of the minder— apger, fear, Xoy^ 
g^ef, surprise, and othersi — ^when they rise to nsnj 
Mnsiderable b^igUty have a sensible effi^t on ihp 
motion of the blood, to accelerate or. retard its circa- 
lation, to collect and confine it in the l^dtLtip or to 
drive it to the external surface of the body. Hence 
the effect of these passions on thehody is particularly 
felt in the regiota of the hearty which was therefore 
the part first thought of for the meat of the soul. 
Afterwards when men came to understand that the 
brain is the immediate organ of sensation, they refi- 
ned, and allotted distinct seats^ to the understand- 
ings the manly pas^ions^ and the appetites j placing 
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the first in tbe brain^ the second in the hearty and 
the last in the liver. Hence in all languages^ and 
with all writers sacred and profane^ the heart is used 
figuratively to denote the moral qualitieet and dispo- 
sitions of the mind« jLad this expression^ ^^the 
^^ Holy Spirit in our hearts/' can signify no other 
thing than his ordinary influences on these mbral 
qualities and dispositions in every true beUeven 
These influences^ the apostle asserts^ are to every 
Christian the seal of his redemption. And this^ 
which is the doctrine most immediately arising from 
my text^ I purpose hereafter to discuss : Imploring 
the assistance of that Spirit who is with the faithfat 
to the end of the worlds to give me the power to 
declare^ and you to apprehend^ this great and inter- 
estingy but difficult and mysterious branch of the 
doctrine of redemption* 



SERMON V- 



Ephesians; iv» 30. 



^^ •ind grieve not the holy spirit of God, whereby ye 
'^ are sealed unto the day of redemptions^ 



IN my last discourse upon these words of the 
apostle I told you^ that the seal of the Spirit^ in this 
and all other passages where the same image may 
oGcur^ is to be understood of those gifts and graces 
which the Scriptures teach us to ascribe to the 
immediate operation of the holy spirit of God. And 
taking the expression in its most extensive meaning, 
as ^Comprehending the miraculous as well as what 
ar^ called the ordinary influences, I shewed you, 
that those miraeulous powers which subsisted in the 
primitive ages may with ^eat propriety be esteemed 
a seal of every private Christian's hope ; inasmuch 
as they were the seal of the general truth of the 
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Christian doctrine ; the seal of Christ's power ; the 
seal of the efficacy of his intercession and the merit 
of his sacrifice ; the seal of the authority of the apos- 
tles to establish that new religion by the terms of 
which we hope for mercy ; and the seal of the accep- 
tance of the Gentile converts^ who enjoyed their 
share of these extraordinary endowments so long 
as they subsisted at all in the Chriatian chnreh. 

I come now to treat a doctrine which^ if I mistake 
not^ is a source of greater and more general comfort, 
and is the doctrine more immediately arfsiilg from 
the text, that the ordinary influences of the Holy 
Spirit on the mind of every true believer, are to 
every individual of that description a particolat seal 
of his personal interest in the glorious promises vi 
the gospel. A doctrine full of the truest consolation 
and the highest joy, but very liable to be misunder- 
stood. Great difficulties have indeed been raised in 
it by those who have unskilfully maintained and 
those who have rashly denied it. It is to be treated 
therefore with accuracy and caution ; and we must 
rely on the assistance of that Spirit who, we trust, 
is in this and in all ages with the faithful teneher 
and diligent hearer of the word, to condact us to the 
truth in this important but difficult disquii^ition. 
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The proposition which we apprehend to be implied 
In the text^ and which is inculcated in innumerable 
passages of holy writ is this^ that the ordinary infln- 
enees of the Holy Spirit on the heart of every true 
believer are to every such person an earnest of his 
final salvation. These influences are an immediate 
action of the holy spirit of God upon the mind dC 
man^ by which he is brought to will and enatiled 
to do according to Gbd's pleasure ; to mastet the 
importaiiity of appetite j to curb the impetuosity of 
passion ; to resist the temptations of the world ; to 
baffle the wiles of the Devil; to deny himself; 
to take tip his cross and follow his crucified Lord 
ihroagh the strait and thorny paths of virtue to the 
peaceful seats of endless bliss and glory. It is the 
ddctrine of the Scriptures^ that a strength conveyed 
from CM into the Ghristian's mind renders him siff- 
fident for these great performances. And the text^ 
EMiimiDg this doctrine as a confessed and certidn 
tmtby teaches him to conclude^ that God's enabling 
bin to do what without God's assistance could not 
be done^ is a certain argument of God's merciful de- 
sign to promote him to that happiness hereafter^ for 
which ihe habits of a religious temper here are the 
natural preparative. And admitting the premises^ 
the conclusion seems obvious and inevitable. It 
was wisely said by the philosophers of old^ that 

2fi 
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Nature does nothing in vain. It was said wisely^ 
because the whole of inatmre is conducted by the 
continual . providence of the Being who created it 
In what are called the operations of nature God is 
the first and sovereign agent. And a wise bowg 
ca^not act but to some end ; nor can it be bat that 
ipflnite power must attain the ends to which it exer- 
ted. Tlie maxim therefore^ that Nature never acts 
in vain is true ; but the troth of it rests upon the 
wisdom and power of God^ who made and governs 
nature. And it is improperly alleged as itself a first 
principle of science^ of original and intiinsie evi- 
'dence^ since it is only a consequence firom a higher 
and more general principle^ '^tbatOod never ads 
^^ in vain.? This principle obtains universally in the 
moral no less than . the material worid. No act ef 
the Deity can be without an end : And when God 
.enables the believer to become that character which 
shall be the object of his mercy in a future life^ the 
only end to which this action can be directed is^ to 
bring the person on whom it is performed to that 
state of future happiness in which this character fits 
' him to be placed. So that if the principle be tme; 
that without a constant action of God^s sjHrit on the 
mind of man no man can persevere in a life of virtue 
and religion^ the Gliristian who finds himself empow- 
ered to lead this life cannot err in his conclusion^ 
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that God's power is at present exerted upon hiinsdf 
in his own person for his final preservation. 

Bat here it may be reasonably be asked, by what : 
sensible evidence any private Christian may be as. 
sived that he is himself a sharer in these sanctifying 
inflaences of fiie Spirit ? For when they are men- 
tioned as the seal of his fatnre . hopes, there seensr 
to be an appeal to something, of which therc^' is a» 
sensible perception as an evidence of the reality of 
those things which are not yet become the objeoU^. 
of perception «id sense. As the seal i^Bxed to A 
declaratory deed is a s^isible mark and token of 
the internal purposes and invisible resoiations <if the 
hnman mind, the sensible evideiice of the ujciiwa of 
God's spirit on bis own the Christian mast look for 
in the integrity of his own principles and the inno;- 
eence of his life. It may be said of the Holy Spirit 
what Christ has said of other spirits, ^^ by his fruits 
^^ye shall know him.'' ^^ The frait of the Spirit is 
^' LOVE :" Love of God, from a just sense of his 
perfections, which render him no less the object of 
rational love than of holy fear $ love of man, as 
ereated in thefimage of God; amore especial love 
of Christians, as bretliren and members of Christ 
'^ Jot. :'' A mind untroubled and serene amidst all 
:the discouragem^ts and vexations of the world; 
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a flill 8ati8fiM4ioii and entire eomplteea^ in tlie 
abUity of a holy life. <' PaAoa :" A dispoaiaon aad 
endeavour to live peaceably with all men^ not only 
bgr avoiding what mi^ jutlj provoke their eomity 
and tll-wUl, hat by a etadioiii OQlttvation of tl|e 
firiendthip of mankind by all neani whiidi way he 
eoDiiitent with the purity of oi^r own condMlf and 
with the ioteret^ iof that religion whidi wt an 
oalled npon at all hazards to pnrfeaa and to.niaintain. 
^IjQire-suFFBBraG :'^ A patient endoranee irf the 
Afl qualities alid evil pMetlces of men^ even when 
Ihey ereate partieular distnrbanee aad.niQlestaitidli 
ii& ourselves^ founded mi an equitdUe attantiaii to 
ttiijt natural nirnik|y and eorroptipn from which 
Boiiiiof ns are entirely exempted; a temper aBkove 
inclined to bear tiban to retaliate mHoh anprovoked 
injury and undeserved reproach^ esteeming injury and 
leproaeh a lighter evil of the two than the restless 
•phrit of contiention and revenge. ^^ fieKTUuraas, 

^GOODNESSy FAITH, MEEKNESS, > TEMPBttAKOE :" 

These are the fruits by which the spirit of. God is 
known. But every man's own tonseienee must de- 
eide whether these fruits are ripened toanj perfee* 
fiou in his heart; tvhether these ^tfti- the ruHngprin- 
biplieis 6f his cbtoduct if his cbuscienee is void of 
vflbtice towa^s '<jkid' and towards' mkii t ' It he makes 

r • 
1 ' . ■ . , 

it ihe bttsiueiis of this life to prepareJMr tialiiture 
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eijistouce: Ji he uses the present world witbcmt 
abasing it: 11. he is patient inaflliciion; not elated 
in prosperity ; mild in pow^^ content in servitude ; 
liberal in wealthy honest in poverty ; fervent in de- 
yotion^ temperate in pleasure : If he rates not th^ 
I^aeot wodd above its real vrorth^ and sets his chief 
aflSsctien on^ <^nity : — ^This propriety of conduet ia 
the variQlis situ^tLons of life { this holy habit of ill* 
fionl taroing from the things that are seen and loofc^ 
mg forward tp the things invis^ble^ is the undoubted 
Ifork of 6od^3 holy spirit* It is therefore an i«- 
ftafice o^.me^y extended in the present life to the 
penK^.on v^om ttieeffisct is wrought^ and the sorest 
fiunest of the greater mercies promised in the life to 
4mne. For God being immutable in his nature aad- 
liis attribotesji and uniform in the methods of bis 
govermaent^ the experience of his present goodiaess 
JA t^ firmest ground of future hope. But of the 
jnealily 4xf that improved state of sentiment and man* 
niurs. from which the merciful interposition of God's 
spirit is inferred,. every man's own spirit^ that is, his 
.«eQseience is the judge ; and the judgment of con. 
aoence must be taken from the sensible effects of 
/^odly .disposUagiis and a holy UfCi* . 
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But is ifais all? Is the believer's assurance of his 

nothing more at last than an inference 
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of bis own mind from the favonrable testimdny of 
his conscienee ? This is indeed the case. Tet this 
assurance is no inconsiderable thing ; for the infer- 
ence is certain and infallible. '^Beloved/' says 
St. John^ ^^if our' hearts condemn us not then have 
^^ we confidence towards God.'' And the rule by 
which the heart must judge is'thib : ^^ He fliat prae- 
^^ tiseth righteousness is righteous, in like manner 
^^ as he, that is, as Christ is righteous." And ^ every 
^^ one that practiseth righteousness is bom of him/' 
And to the same purpose our Lord himself: ^^If 
>^any one love me he will keep myvTord: And 
^^ the Father will love him ; and we will come imto 

*^ him and make our abode with hiiii.'' Thus yon 

> 

see, he that keeps Christ's commandments is in the 

love of Christ and of the Father: He that doeth 

righteousness is born ef God: He that is absolved 

by his conscience mtiy be confident God absolves 

him. And yet St. Paul assures us, that he ^ who has 

'^^ not the spirit of Christ is none of his.'' And St. 

John, that the evidence that we are in his love and 

under the protection of his providence is, '^ that he 

'^ has given us of his own spirit." In these texts 

the very same things are denied of him who shall be 

without the Spirit, which in those before alleged, are 

affirmed of him whose conscience shall be pore. 

Evidently therefore the connexion is necessary and 
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constant between a good life and a regenerate mind; 
and where there is a conscience void of offence there 
is the sanctifying Spirit of the Lord. 

Many, it is true, pretend to something more than 
fliis, and speak of the action of the Holy Ghost upon 
their minds as something of which they have an 
immediate and distinct perception independent of 
the testimony of conscience; and they describe- it 

as something that they know by what they feel to be 
the internal operation of the Spirit This is indeed 
a bewitching doctrine which may easily steal upon 
the unwary, upon men of a sanguine temper and a 
ireak judgment, because it seems to open a new 
source of comfort. But this persuasion is not of 
him that calleth us. It is visionary and vain. We 
have the express declaration of him who alone has 
a perfect understanding of man's nature and of God's, 
and who alone therefore understands the manner in 
which the divine Spirit acts on man's ; we have the 
express declaration of him who sends the Spirit into 
the hearts of his disciples, that its operation is no 
otherwise to be perceived than in its effects. He 
compares it to the cause of those currents of the at- 
mosphere of which the effects are manifest and no- 
torious, though the first efficient is what no sense 
discerns^ and the manner of its operation what no 
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philosophy can explain : ^^ The Wind blowetti when 
<< it iistethy and thon liearest the sound thetcofy but 
^ eanst not tell whence it cometh or whittier it gbetb. 
^^ So is every one that is bom of the Spirit." 

Those whoy nnmindfol of ttiis decflantioa of oitt 
Lord^ stand for a perception of the Spirit ihdepen* 
dent of conscience^ it is to be stippoied aito little 
aware that no greater certainty of the Sj^tV (^ 
ration would arise from the feelings they deseribe^ 
were it real, than conscience may afford without it 
For of the reality of this feeling, could we suppose 
it real, conscience still most be the judge, betause 
conscience is the seat of all internal perception. 
Conscience is the faculty whereby the mind in eveiy 
moment of its existence perceives itself, with evety 
thing that either naturally belongs, or for the pre- 
sent time is incident to its being and condition ; its 
present thoughts, its present designs, its present 
hopes, fears, likings, and aversions: Of these or 
any other circumstances of its present state ; of any 
thing itself may do, or of any thing which may be 
done to it, the mind can have no feeling but by this 
faculty. Whatever may excite or impress the feel- 
ing, conscience is the place, if the expression may 
be allowed, where it must be felt A perception 
therefore of the mind, of any thing done to itself 
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distinct from the perceptions of the conscience^ is 
no less an absurdity in the very first conception, 
than an object that should be seen without meeting 
the eye^ or a sound that should be heard without 
striking on the ear. It is something to be internally 
perceived otherwise than by the faculty of internal 
pereeptioii. And it is in vain to allege God's pow- 
er for the production of such feelings, because no> 
power can effect impossibilities. K therefore that 
internal feeling to which enthusiasts pretend went 
real^ it would- indeed be a new matter of employ- 
ment for the conscience ; but it would add nothing* 
to the security of our present condition, or to tha 
certainty of our distant hopes. For consider, howf 
Ae case stands without these ieelings. Gonscience 
attesting that the life is innocent and the hcsart sin^ 
cere, faith draws the conclusion that this upright 
heart and blameless conduct is the work of the holy 
spttit of GKmI. And thus in the sensible effect of a 
reformed life and regenerate miud, it discovers a 
tt)ken of GK>d's present favour. Consider on the 
other hand, how far the case will be altered by the 
^opposMon of an internal feeling of the Holy Spirit's 
intuence. All that could be felt would be the effect, 
an impression on the mind. This impression the 
conscience alone conld feel. That this impression 
felt in the conscience should be from GK>d's spirit 
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rather than from any other agent, woald still be a 
conclusion to be made by faith. And by what sign 
or token coald faith discern between the divine 
Spirit and another, but by those good works which 
^e divine Spirit claims as his proper and his con- 
stant fruits? You see therefore that the accession of 
these, pretended internal feelings would neither 
ehange the ground nor improve the certainly of the 
Christian's hope. The ground of his hope wonld 
nmain what it has been shewn to be without them, — 
tiie conclusions of faith from the testimony of con- 
science. Only this difference is to be observed be- 
tween the fictitious and the real case, that no inter*, 
nal feeling, other than the consciousness of good 
qualities and holy habits and dispositions, could be 
interpreted by a true and unenlightened faith as a 
part of the Spirit's sanctifying influence. Because 
the express doctrine of the gospel being what it is, 
it is no less the part of a true faith to disbelieve the 
reality of any immediate perception of the mvsteriotts 
intercourse between God's spirit and the human 
soul, than to embrace with all thankfulness the be- 
lief of a constant unperceived communion. For the 
one is denied by the very same authority by which 
ihe other is asserted. And to disbelieve what 
Christ hath denied no less than to believe what he 
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bath affirmed^ is an essential part of the faith in 
Christ 

If I have delivered myselt with the perspicuity 
at which I have aimed^ you will be sensible that we 
neither abolish nor weaken the testimony of the 
49pirit by bringing it to rest upon the testimony of 
eonscfeiice. This does by no means reduce tha 
hopes of the Christian to what they might be if the 
testimony of the Spirit were removed. To perceive 
this the more clearly^ make the supposition for a 
moment^ that the doctrine of the gospel being in all 
other points exactly what it is^ this article of the 
Spirit's general and ordinary influence had been 
lept entirely out of sight ; there is no absurdity in 
supposing^ that God might have acted just as we are 
taught he does upon the hearts of the fa ithful^ al- 
though man had never been made acquainted with 
this wonderful part of the scheme of his salvation. 
And notwithstanding his ignorance in this particular 
the good Christian would still have found in the 
favourable testimony of his conscience^ a solid ground 
of future^ hope. But this hope^ though perhaps not 
I^s 'firm^ must have been by many degrees less 
vigorous and animating than that which he now de* 
riVes from the belief of the Holy Spirit's constant 
operation on his heart. For on the supposition of 
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ignorftnce upon this pointy his coneliuiioii eon- 
cerning his own fature condition mast have - bean 
drawn from a persuasion of the truth of Chides gene- 
tal promises to all persons of that reformed character 
ewfaich he might understand to be his own. Whereas 
irith the knowledge that he actually Mijoy^ his 
bopes are built on a personal experience of (Grpd'9 
present goodness. Ton see therefore what gcatitude 
we owe to 6od^ both for the unspeaHablo gift, mid for 
the clear knowledge of it which be ha« g{i?en us ; 
which renders it to every Christian in thiD present 
)ife the private and personal seal of his future ^- 
pectations. 

It remains for me briefly to remind you^ thai the 
effect of a seal in any civil contract is to fasten the 
conditions of the covenant upon both parties. And 
thus it is to be understood^ that the seal of the Spirit^ 
as it confirms the promises on the part of God^ and 
renders them in some measure personal to every one 
who finds the impression of this seal in the testimony 
of his conscience^ so it confirms the obligation to a 
holy life^ and renders it personal on the part of the 
Christian. There is a general obligation upon all 
mankind to a strict discharge of the duties of Ireli- 
gion as far as they are made known to them^ arising 
from the^ intrinsic fitness and propriety^ and from 
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(bi) OiQmiiiPit reUlion in which all men statid to G(od 
asrtfieir Creator and Preserver. There is a mate 
parliciilar obligation upon CSfaristiaiis to observe tbe 
ii^niietions of iheir Lord^ arising from the particokr 
beneftts and blessings of the Christian covenairf^ 
hbm tbe clear discovery of future rewards and pan* 
liJtMMHits^ and from the wonderful mudfestation id 
t|h9.fieli9ii of God'n mercy^ who gave his Son to die 
ffipwi while w^ w^^ enemies. But there is besides 
these gBneral obligations^ — besides the obligation 
upon nil wen to their natural duties^ upon all Chris* 
^mr to Uie public injunctions of their Lord^ — ^thefe 
isjp 1 say, besides^ upon every true Christian who 
)iAs tasted (^ the heavenly gift^ and been made par- 
\§ikw pf the Holy Ghost ; who experiences in the 
Ijnprovement of his own mind and manners the pre- 
sent powers of the world to come ; upon every such 
person there is a special and personal obligation to 
cleanse himself from all impurity of flesh and spirit^ 
and to perfect holiness in the fear of God. Especi- 
ally to listen with a vigilant and intesested atten- 
tion to the private admonitions of his own conscience, 
which is indeed nothing less than the voice of God 
within him. For as it is certain^ on the one handy 
that no man has any testimony from the Spirit of 
his present sanctification^ no assurance of his final 
salvation but what is conveyed to him through the 
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conscience ; so it is equally certain^ on the other^ 
that every good suggestion of the conscience pro- 
ceeds from the spirit of God. And whoever stifles 
these suggestions^ whoever is not diligent to consult 
iiiu internal monitor^ or reluctantly and imperfectly 
obeys him^ grieves the Spirit whose oracle he is. 
And the danger is^ that the Spirit will be quenched^ 
that those assistances will be withdrawn which neg- 
ligence and perverseness render ineffectnal and 
useless. For God's grace is given to help the in« 
firmities of the upright and sincere^ but it will not 
forcibly reclaim the refractory or the thoughtless. 

^^ Give therefore all diligence to make your calling 
^^and election sure:'' For this shall efFectually 
secure ^^ your admission into the everlasting kingdom 
^^of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. To 
" whom," &C. 
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